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NOTE. 


This  work,  when  sent  to  newspaper  offices,  is  not  intended  for  review; 
but  it  is  sent  as  containing  matters  of  interest  to  editors,  who  are  welcome 
to  put  any  of  the  articles  into  their  papers. 
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I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  objection  to 
the  split  infinitive  was  a  piece  of  American  pedantry, 
never  having  heard  anything  about  it  when  in  Eng- 
land; but  I  now  find  that  many  English  people  also 
are  afflicted  with  the  distemper.  I  do  not  think 
these  objectors  can  have  much  knowledge  of  what 
used  to  be  known  as  "  the  learned  languages." 
Splitting  the  infinitive  is  a  small  matter  as  compared 
with  what  we  meet  with  in  some  languages;  in  Greek, 
for  instance,  where  —  not  to  mention  other  things  — 
several  words  sometimes  occur  between  an  article 
and  its  noun.  It  is  thus  that  St.  Luke  commences 
his  Gospel:  "  Forasmuch  as  many  have  undertaken 
to  arrange  a  narrative  of  the  having  been  fully  estab- 
lished among  us  matters."  How  do  the  splitting 
objectors  like  this? 

It  is  thus  that  another  clergyman  who  knew  Canon 
Cams  in  Winchester  writes  me: 

I  am  much  interested  in  your  No.  18,  for  which  I  return 
many  thanks.  With  reference  to  pp.  47,  48,  may  I  say  that 
I  have,  myself,  heard  Canon  Carus  speak  of  Psalm  cxxxvii 
as  "  that  unchristian  Psalm  ";  and,  also,  that  I  have  a  pres- 
entation copy  (printed)  of  a  Sermon  of  his  preached  to  candi- 
dates for  ordination  at  Farnham,  July  8,  1849! 
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You  will  be  interested  in  hearing  that  the  spire,  origi- 
nally intended,  is  now  being  added  to  Christ  Church,  Win- 
chester, in  memory  of  him  and  Mrs.  Carus. 

He  was,  indeed,  "  silver-tongued." 

To  this  I  thus  replied: 

Many  thanks  for  your  postcard.  Many  years  ago, 
in  Montreal,  as  I  was  sitting  at  table  with  an  intelli- 
gent lady,  niece  of  one  of  the  late  premiers  of  the 
Dominion,  who  was  shortly  afterward  married  to  a 
native  of  your  county  —  of  our  county  —  who 
was  at  that  time  city  editor  of  the  Montreal  Gazette, 
I  told  her  she  must,  herself,  be  a  goose  for  supposing 
it  was  goose  we  were  eating.  She  replied,  "  I  have 
been  reading  your  pamphlets  this  morning,  and  I  will 
not  now  say  the  nice  things  I  was  going  to  say  —  now 
you  have  called  me  a  goose."  I  rejoined,  "  O,  I 
like  to  hear  what  can  be  said  against  them." 

I  knew  about  the  spire,  having,  quite  recently, 
seen  it  stated  in  the  Record  that  Mrs.  Carus  had  left 
a  thousand  pounds  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  there  must  be  sermons  of 
Canon  Carus's  in  print  somewhere,  and  I  have  several 
times  looked  for  them  in  old  volumes  of  sermons  by 
various  preachers,  but  in  vain,  though  I  have,  myself, 
got  sermons  by  hundreds  of  his  contemporaries. 

As  the  C.  of  E.  Evangelicals  give  to  the  term 
Christian  a  wider  application  than  I  do,  I  should 
suppose  that  they  mean  anti-christian  by  unchristian ; 
nor  do  I  think  it  quite  proper  to  use  the  term  other- 
wise, though  some  might  by  it  mean  merely  not 
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Christian.  The  psalm  you  mention  is  one  of  ven- 
geance, and  cannot,  therefore,  be  Christian;  but 
it  may,  nevertheless,  be  divine,  as  God  has  distinctly 
declared  that  vengeance  is  His.  I  think  of  Canon 
Carus,  not  only  as  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a 
great  preacher  but,  as  a  great  teacher  and  expounder 
of  Scripture,  which  is  more  than  some  great  preachers 
are;  but,  when  Scripture  comprises  so  many  subjects 
of  stupendous  magnitude,  and  God  has  appointed 
such  a  variety  of  persons  to  simplify  them  to  man- 
kind, it  is  unreasonable  to  look  for  the  best  thoughts 
on  all  from  any  one  individual;  and,  amongst  the 
religious  leaders  of  the  last  century,  there  were  some, 
I  think,  who  had  a  better  understanding  of  the  dis- 
pensations of  God  than  Canon  Carus,  and  who  were, 
consequently,  better  able  to  reconcile  the  different 
parts  of  Scripture  with  one  another.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  the  present  dispensation  as  the 
Christian,  to  distinguish  it  from  others;  and  if  that 
is  a  correct  way  of  speaking  we  ought  not  to  look  for 
Christianity  in  the  O.  T.  It  would  seem  that  Canon 
Carus  looked  for  it  in  the  Psalms,  thinking  it  ought 
to  be  there.  I  think  this  a  dispensational  error; 
and  to  show  what  confusion  it  is  likely  to  engender, 
I  need  but  refer  to  the  tragedy  enacted  between 
Saul,  Agag,  and  Samuel.  Saul  spared  his  enemy  — 
a  truly  Christian  act,  people  would  say,  in  a  bar- 
barous age;  and,  certainly,  it  is  eminently  agreeable 
to  the  teaching  of  the  N.  T.  It  was  Samuel,  how- 
ever, not  Saul,  that  did  the  will  of  God.    We  may 
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reasonably  conclude  that  the  Spirit  of  God  demands 
to  be  done  that  which  it  is  the  purpose  or  custom  of 
God  to  do;  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  it  is 
the  custom  of  God  sometimes  to  slaughter  little 
children.  Did  He  not  slay  them  in  Egypt?  More- 
over, His  government  is  one  of  retaliation  —  "  an  eye 
for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  In  Obadiah  15 
we  read:  "  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  near  upon  all  the 
heathen ;  as  thou  hast  done  it  shall  be  done  unto  thee : 
thy  reward  shall  return  upon  thy  own  head."  That 
is  what  happens  whenever  the  day  of  the  Lord  dawns. 
It  is  in  the  O.  T.,  not  the  N.,  that  is  unfolded  to  us 
the  nature  of  God's  government  of  the  world.  What 
we  have  in  the  N.  T.  is  the  forbearance  of  God  as  to 
this  life,  and  retribution  in  the  next.  But,  whilst 
Moses  pronounced  upon  the  Jewish  people  (Deut. 
xxviii),  the  most  dreadful  judgments  that  have 
happened  to  any  people,  the  judgments  pronounced 
by  Jesus  Christ  are  more  dreadful  than  those  uttered 
by  Moseo.  In  all  the  words  of  Moses  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  —  "  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire 
is  not  quenched."  A  lady  in  Boston  objected  to  me 
against  Joshua's  slaughter  of  the  Canaanites,  with 
the  women  and  children.  I  said,  "It  is  only  what 
God  does  now  by  the  cyclone  and  the  earthquake." 
She  said  those  operations  of  nature  had  beneficent 
results.  "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  but  God  could  do  the  good 
without  the  evil  if  He  chose  ";  and  that,  to  judge 
wisely  of  such  things,  we  must  see  the  whole  of  God's 
wavs,  and  know  the  future  life  as  well  as  this. 
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The  non-resistance  to  evil  enjoined  by  Christ  upon 
His  disciples  was  the  rule  for  a  people  whose  calling, 
character,  and  hopes  were  heavenly.  The  Jews  were 
the  earthly  people  of  God,  inspired,  and  divinely 
inspired,  by  earthly  hopes.  Friendly  nations  were  to 
be  subordinate  to  them,  and  they  were  to  crush  their 
enemies.  "  The  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not 
serve  thee  shall  perish,  yea  those  nations  shall  be 
utterly  wasted."  That  is  one  of  the  rules  of  Christ's 
earthly  kingdom.  I  do  not  regard  any  of  the  Psalms 
as  Christian.  Even  the  twenty -third  is  Jewish  rather, 
as  it  anticipates  a  happy  death,  whilst  the  Christian 
hope  is  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

On  this  tenth  day  of  June  I  am  sixty  years  old, 
and  I  will  now  do  what  I  have  thought  of  doing  for 
years,  write  an  essay  on  the  care  of  the  health.  With 
relation  to  this  intention  or  disposition,  two  familiar 
sayings  have  occurred  to  me:  "  Physician,  heal  thy- 
self," and  "  A  little  learning  is  a  very  bad  thing." 
The  latter,  however,  is  not  strictly  true.  A  little 
learning  becomes  a  bad  thing  only  when  a  mistake 
is  made  as  to  its  quantity,  and  I  am  not  under  the 
impression  that  I  know  a  great  deal  about  the  care 
of  the  health.  But  I  have  many  things  in  my  mind 
on  the  subject  which  may  interest  others — more, 
I  think,  than  it  will  be  convenient  for  me  to  write 
down  now,  and  I  will  only  make  a  commencement 
on  the  present  occasion.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  had 
nervous  prostration;    and  since  then  I  have  paid 
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great  attention  to  the  laws  of  health.  At  that  time 
it  was  a  task  for  me  to  walk  a  mile.  My  recovery 
was  very  slow,  but  six  years  later  I  was  able  to  walk 
twenty-five  miles  at  a  stretch  —  without  sitting  down 
a  minute,  and  without  taking  any  refreshment  except 
a  little  water.  I  did  not  go  to  any  doctor,  but 
I  studied  medical  works  and  the  human  system.  I 
gave  $6  for  one  book,  which  I  sold  for  $2  when  I 
had  finished  with  it.  One  of  the  books  I  read  was 
Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity,  by  Sir  Henry 
Thompson.  When  I  entered  upon  my  last  decade, 
I  considered  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
it  was  the  best  of  a  man's  life,  that  in  which  his 
powers  are  at  their  best;  and  my  experience  has 
certainly  not  contradicted  this  opinion.  During  this 
period  I  have  enjoyed  very  good  health,  but  I  have 
had  many  ailments  and  accidents,  and  have  been  near 
being  killed  two  or  .three  times.  In  my  No.' 14  I 
gave  an  account  of  one  of  these  accidents,  and  I  will 
now  relate  one  or  two  others. 

When  I  was  about  18  I  had  an  abscess  on  my  chest. 
The  lady  of  the  house  in  which  I  lived  was  very  skil- 
ful in  doctoring  people,  especially  in  the  treatment 
of  wounds,  and  she  very  skilfully  handled  this  for  me, 
keeping  me  in  bed  only  one  day  I  think.  Ever  since 
then  I  have  thought  I  knew  how  to  treat  such  matters, 
though  I  never  had  many.  In  December,  1900,  I 
had  a  little  pimple  on  the  little  finger  of  my  right 
hand,  between  the  second  and  third  joints.  It 
opened  in  a  few  days,  and  I  put  a  piece  of  court 
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plaster  on  it.  When  it  seemed  to  be  healing,  sud- 
denly the  finger  began  to  swell,  looking  very  dark, 
and  was  soon  about  twice  its  usual  size,  I  could  not 
understand  the  darkness,  but  thought  it  only  an 
ordinary  gathering,  and  treated  it  as  such.  It  was 
soon  open  and,  upon  being  bathed,  first  with  hot 
water  and  then  with  witch  hazel,  discharged  very 
freely;  but  the  back  of  my  hand  became  very  much 
inflamed,  and  my  arm  became  covered  with  hard 
and  dark  red  spots,  which  were  quite  sore.  Being 
quite  puzzled  as  to  the  nature  of  the  trouble,  about 
a  week  after  the  finger  had  become  so  swollen,  and 
two  or  three  days  after  the  discharge  had^commenced, 
I  went  to  a  doctor,  who  was  recommended  to  me  at 
the  drug  store  where  I  had  got  the  witch  hazel.  He 
gained  my  confidence  the  moment  he  appeared  —  a 
quiet,  gentlemanly,  but  shrewd  looking  man,  appar- 
ently in  the  forties.  When  I  showed  him  the  hand, 
and  told  him  I  had  been  doctoring  it  myself  for  a 
week,  he  looked  at  me  with  great  astonishment.  He 
took  me  to  the  sink,  reached  for  a  lancet,  and  ripped 
up  the  finger  all  the  way  between  the  two  joints, 
then  treated  the  hand  in  the  same  way  for  some  dis- 
tance below  the  finger;  and,  as  I  held  the  hand  under 
the  running  water,  and  the  black  clotted  blood  was 
washed  out,  he  said,  "  You  see  what  you  were  keep- 
ing in  there  "  —  enough  poison  to  kill  so  many  people ; 
I  forget  how  many  he  said.  I  should  think  I  had 
drawn  off  six  times  as  much!  Well,  I  went  to  see 
him  and  had  the  finger  dressed  24  times,  twice  a 
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day  the  first  few  days,  and  once  in  two  days  towards 
the  close;  and  it  cost  $65,  besides  what  my  own 
experiments  had  cost.  I  understood  the  doctor  to 
say,  that  if  he  had  seen  the  pimple  in  the  first  instance, 
he  could  have  disposed  of  it  in  a  single  operation. 
As  it  was,  I  had  to  get  a  new  inside  to  my  finger. 
He  said  the  poison  had  got  down  to  the  bone,  and 
he  believed  a  delay  of  another  24  hours  would  have 
destroyed  the  ligament  and  the  joint.  It  was  two 
or  three  days  before  he  was  satisfied  that  no  perma- 
nent injury  had  been  done.  He  used  to  work  from 
day  to  day  on  the  gangrene  with  his  scissors  and 
tweezers,  and  used  to  fill  up  the  open  finger  with  a 
dark  substance,  which  he  called  "  silver  oint- 
ment." He  said  it  was  discovered  by  an  American, 
but  that  its  uses  were  developed  by  a  Frenchman, 
who  found  that  it  had  an  affinity  for  unhealthy 
tissues  —  a  destructive  affinity.  He  used  to  bind 
the  finger  slack  at  first,  but  as  the  inside  began  to 
be  filled  up  with  new  tissue  he  bound  it  tight.  In 
the  first  instance,  he  prescribed  for  me  some  medi- 
cine, some  lotion  that  I  was  to  drop  on  the  bandage 
so  that  it  would  soak  through,  and  also,  to  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  a  table  spoonful  of  whiskey 
beaten  up  with  an  egg  in  a  glass  of  milk.  I  asked  him 
if  the  medicine  was  not  mostly  iron,  and  he  said  it 
was.  What  the  next  medicine  he  gave  me  was  I 
had  no  notion.  The  poison  left  the  system  about  a 
week  from  his  taking  the  case  in  hand.  I  knew  when 
it  had  disappeared  from  the  arm.    He  said  that,  as 
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it  had  got  into  the  system  so  much,  he  wondered  it 
did  not  break  out  elsewhere.  I  said,  "  It  probably 
would  have  done  so  had  there  not  been  such  a  great 
discharge."  He  seemed  to  agree  to  that.  He  said 
he  could  see  the  poison  in  my  face  when  first  I  went 
to  him,  and  he  thought  I  ought  to  have  felt  very  bad; 
but  I  was  feeling  very  well,  and  the  two  previous 
nights  I  had  blept  splendidly.  It  was,  doubtless,  the 
discharge  I  have  referred  to  that  gave  relief  to  the 
system,  and  so  far  localized  the  poison  that  I  was 
not  conscious  of  its  presence  beyond  the  armpit, 
though  I  felt  it  there.  The  doctor  said  the  trouble 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  condition  of  the  system, 
but  was  occasioned  by  a  germ  from  without.  I 
asked  him  if  he  thought  it  got  in  after  the  pimple  had 
opened,  and  he  said  no,  that  he  believed  the  germ 
caused  the  pimple  in  the  first  instance.  We  had 
many  conversations  during  these  visits.  He  told  me 
it  was  his  conviction,  that  during  the  previous  20 
years  more  progress  had  been  made  in  medicine  and 
surgery  than  for  thousands  of  years  before.  A  short 
time  before,  he  said,  a  lady  who  was  a  stranger  in 
the  city  came  to  him  with  a  tumor  in  the  breast. 
He  recommended  her  to  take  apartments  in  the  hotel 
next  his  house.  She  was  put  under  chloroform,  and, 
when  a  portion  of  the  tumor  had  been  cut  away, 
the  pathologist,  who  was  on  hand  with  his  apparatus, 
was  able  in  five  minutes  to  say  whether  the  action 
was  benign.  This  I  understood  him  was  a  new  thing. 
Speaking  of  the  great  heat  generated  by  a  wound 
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before  it  healed  up,  he  said  it  was  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  tissue,  as  when  the  edges  had  once  gone 
apart  they  would  not  reunite,  and  new  tissue  had 
to  be  formed  between  them.  He  referred  to  this 
later,  and  said  he  had  sewed  up  a  wound  that  day, 
and  that  the  edges  would  unite  in  that  case,  as  the 
operation  was  performed  immediately.  He  asked  me 
one  day  if  anybody  in  my  home  was  suffering  from 
the  grip,  and  I  said  no,  but  that  a  Spanish  student 
was  suffering  from  sore  throat,  and  was  going  to  a 
homeopathic  doctor  about  it.  He  said  that  homeo- 
pathy was  "  one  of  the  humbugs  of  the  age,"  and 
that  when  its  patrons  have  anything  serious  "  they 
come  to  us."  (That  is  what  the  student  did  later.) 
He  ran  down  patent  medicines.  People  suffering 
from  costiveness,  through  sedentary  habits,  would, 
he  said,  sometimes  become  permanently  costive 
through  their  use.  I  said,  "  0,  they  should  use 
fruits  for  that,  apples  for  instance."  When  I  told 
him  I  had  had  rheumatism  in  my  right  arm  a  few 
years  before,  and  drove  it  out  by  the  use  of  lithia 
tablets,  he  said  they  were  a  good  thing.  I  told  him 
that  when  I  was  in  Montreal  I  once  had  a  wart  form 
on  the  bridge  of  my  nose,  and  that  I  asked  a  druggist 
if  he  could  give  me  anything  for  it;  who  replied, 
"  tie  a  piece  of  silk  thread  round  it,  and  it  will  rot 
away."  "And  did  it?"  he  asked.  "Yes,"  I  said, 
"  in  a  few  days  it  was  so  far  decayed  that  I  was  able 
to  pull  it  off."  He  said  he  believed  sarsaparilla  to 
be  "as  inert  as  water."    I  told  him  I  had  seen  a 
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medical  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  only- 
purifying  medicine  that  did  not  contain  poison.  He 
asked  what  sort  of  a  medical  man  was  authority  for 
that.    I  told  him  I  could  not  remember.  Another 
statement  on  the  subject  I  thought  of  afterward. 
English  army  surgeons  reported  that  certain  dis- 
eases they  could  cure  in  the  common  soldiers  by  the 
use  of  sarsaparilla  alone,  but  that  for  the  officers, 
whose  diet  and  habits  they  could  not  control,  they 
had  to  use  mercury.    In  my  early  days  I  used  to  see 
copies  of  the  Lancet  and  Medical  Times,  and  it  must 
have  been  in  those  that  I  saw  these  statements  about 
the  virtues  of  sarsaparilla.    Referring  to  troubles  in 
Bellevue  Hospital,  creating  a  stir  just  then,  he  said, 
"  The  medical  service  there  is  of  the  best,  but  what- 
ever politics  have  to  do  with  in  this  country  is  bound 
to  go  wrong."    He  told  me  that  when  preparing  for 
his  degree  he  studied  in  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  this 
country.    He  was  lecturing  in  one  of  the  medical 
schools.    He  said  he  should  like  to  have  a  fortune  of 
half  a  million ;  he  would  then  live  in  the  country  and 
keep  a  carriage.    "  And  that  would  ruin  you,  per- 
haps," I  said.    He  replied,  "O  I  wouldn't  ride  too 
much;  I  would  walk  also;  I  pay  more  for  cab  hire 
now  than  a  carriage  would  cost  me,  but  I  consider  it 
better  not  to  keep  one."    We  then  spoke  of  the  mis- 
chief which  came  to  people  through  riding  about  in 
carriages.    I  spoke  of  a  man  I  knew  who  had  become 
very  stout.    He  told  me  of  one  so  stout  that  he 
could  hardly  get  through  his  doorway — that  is, 
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with  only  one  of  the  double  doors  open ;  and  told  me 
what  advice  he  gave  him.  I  asked  him  what  occu- 
pation he  would  follow,  and  he  replied,  "  0,  I  would 
still  practise  as  a  physician,  but  not  as  I  do  now;  I 
should  like  to  visit  the  dispensary  and  the  hospital, 
and  do  a  little."  On  one  occasion  he  remarked,  "  A 
doctor's  is  a  hard  life."  I  asked  him  if  he  was  often 
called  up  at  night,  and  he  said  not  often  —  some- 
times once  a  week,  sometimes  twice.  Once  he  intro- 
duced me  to  a  nephew,  apparently  a  medical  student, 
from  Ireland,  and  showed  him  my  finger.  We  talked, 
that  evening,  on  Gladstone  and  British  politics.  He 
had  the  extravagant  American  notions  of  Gladstone, 
but  the  nephew  agreed  with  me. 

About  two  years  later  the  doctor  met  the  Spanish 
student  referred  to  in  a  barber's  shop.  He  inquired 
for  me,  and  asked,  "  Why  doesn't  he  get  ill  some- 
times? "    The  student  replied,  "  You  couldn't  make 

Mr.  S          ill  if  you  tried  to;  he  is  as  regular  as  a 

clock."  A  few  weeks  later  he  was  visiting  the 
student,  and  afterward  knocked  at  my  door.  He 
said  he  would  not  stay,  but  I  said,  "  Come  in  and 
look  at  my  books?  "  He  came  in  and  looked  round 
and  exclaimed,  "  O,  that  is  beautiful;  that  is  beauti- 
ful." He  asked  me  to  come  and  see  him  some  even- 
ing. I  said,  "  You  are  a  busy  man."  He  replied, 
"  O,  I  have  leisure  of  an  evening  sometimes."  The 
next  time  I  saw  him  was  on  Thanksgiving  day,  when 
I  met  him  in  the  Park  with  his  little  girl,  who  he  said 
was  his  only  child.    On  the  28th  of  May  he  tapped 
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me  on  the  shoulder  as  I  was  in  a  drug  store  half  way 
between  his  home  and  mine,  and  repeated  his  invita- 
tion that  I  would  call  and  see  him  some  evening.  I 
said  I  contemplated  a  visit,  as  there  were  one  or  two 
things  I  wished  to  see  him  about;  and,  when  he  told 
me  he  was  away  from  the  city  in  August  and  part  of 
July,  I  said  I  would  probably  call  sometime  in  June. 

What  confusion  we  have  got  into  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  one  and  the  other.  They  correspond  with 
this  and  that,  but  the  dictionaries,  though  clear  as 
to  the  proper  u^e  of  the  latter  couplet,  seldom  say 
anything  as  to  the  former.  This  and  the  one  are  the 
last  mentioned.  They  are,  however,  especially  the 
latter,  used  even  by  good  writers  and  scholars  for 
the  first -mentioned,  and,  in  consequence,  unless 
the  context  reveals  it,  it  is  impossible  to  know  what 
is  intended.  The  English  Grammar  by  Sir  William 
Smith  and  Theophilus  D.  Hall,  published  by  Murray 
(1899),  says  this  and  that  are  pronouns  when  they 
are  used  as  the  equivalent  of  the  one  and  the  other, 
"  this  referring  to  the  latter  of  two  things  mentioned, 
and  that  to  the  former."  In  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
we  read,  "  That  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men 
befalleth  beasts  ...  as  the  one  dieth  so  dieth  the 
other."  There  is  no  question  as  to  what  is  proper. 
Now  as  to  the  practice.  Sir  Walter  Scott  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  transgressors,  evidently  not 
knowing  any  better.  In  his  Life  of  Napoleon  (see, 
for  instance,  what  he  says  about  the  Nobility  and 


Clergy  on  the  first  page  of  chapter  4)  he  regularly 
uses  "  The  one  "  for  the  first  mentioned,  and  the 
grammar  I  have  named  quotes  him  as  using  these 
in  the  same  way.  I  have  seen  this  quotation  from 
Canon  Liddon: 

One  is  not  compelled  to  accept  the  argument  of  St.  Paul 
in  the  1 5th  chapter  of  First  Corinthians  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  he  is  compelled  to  accept  the  propositions  in  Euclid. 
It  is  possible  to  reject  the  one;  it  is  impossible  to  reject 
the  other  and  preserve  any  reputation  for  reasoning  power. 

Here  it  is  evident  that  in  the  last  sentence  he  says 
the  reverse  of  what  he  means.  But  sometimes  the 
context  does  not  help  one,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  the  writer  speaks  grammatically  or, 
as  is  more  usual,  contrary  to  rule. 

How  is  it  that  Americans,  who  are  so  fond  of  point- 
ing out  errors  (real  or  imaginary)  in  English  speech, 
have  never  tackled  this?  Only  yesterday  (Sep.  24) 
the  New  York  Times  had  an  article  in  its  literary 
supplement  headed  Different  To,  quoting  the  Satur- 
day Review  as  to  errors  of  speech  freely  indulged  in 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  and  other  educated  men,  and 
ending  with  the  statement,  "  If  these  be  at  all  char- 
acteristic instances  of  the  treatment  of  our  common 
tongue  by  our  English  brothers,  its  safety  lies  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic."  But  how  can  it  be  safe  with 
Americans  whose  educated  men  are  always  using 
will  for  shall?  —  "  By  the  first  of  next  month  I  will 
be  sixty  years  old." 
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Now  I  remember  an  American  criticism  which  it 
may  be  well  to  mention.  English  novelists  have 
persistently  published  the  fact  (or  fiction)  that  their 
poor  people  drop  their  h's.  Americans  have  im- 
proved upon  this  by  making  it  a  national  character- 
istic ;  and  this  is  what  I  have  seen  in  one  of  the  comic 
papers : 

"  The  Bradleys  have  become  very  English."  "  Yes,  so 
English  that  they  now  keep  a  waste  paper  basket  in  the  hall." 
"  What's  that  for?  "  "  For  their  guests  to  drop  their  h's 
into." 

This  is  what  I  find  in  a  French  reading  book: 
Quelle  est  la  difference  entre  une  montre  et  un  general 
dans  Varmee?  Uun  marche  par  tactique,  Vautre  par 
tictac.  Here  we  have  the  right  use  of  the  one  and 
the  other. 

Questions  which  test  the  genuineness  of  one's 
Christianity  vary  from  time  to  time.  At  one  time 
a  test  question  was  whether  Christ  had  come  in  the 
flesh.  A  very  good  one  in  our  day  is,  Do  you  believe 
the  doctrine  of  hell  fire?  For,  though  some  may 
believe  it  who  are  not  Christians,  it  is  impossible 
that  one  can  be  a  Christian  who  does  not  believe  it. 
Such  a  one  does  not  believe  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and,  continuing  in  that  mind,  must  die  in 
his  sins.  Some  ten  years  ago,  a  black  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  visited  Boston,  when 
his  friends  sought  to  find  him  a  lodging  in  one  of  the 
principal  hotels.    They  were  refused  at  two  or  three, 
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but  succeeded  at  one  which,  though  a  good  hotel,  is 
hardly  of  the  first  rank.  He  had  been  there  but  a 
short  time  before  he  received  the  inquiry,  whether 
he  would  object  to  having  his  meals  in  his  own  apart- 
ments. When  the  matter  was  published,  it  occa- 
sioned a  good  deal  of  indignation,  several  of  the 
clergy  joining  in  the  protest.  But  some  of  these 
were  doing  the  same  thing.  In  the  North  American 
Review  for  June,  1900,  there  is  an  article  by  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  headed, 
What  has  become  of  Hell?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is,  that  the  clergy  have  disposed  of  it  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  the  Boston  hotel  keepers  disposed 
of  the  black  bishop.  In  this  article  it  is  said,  that 
"  a  clergyman  was  requested  to  resign  by  his  vestry- 
men because  he  said  unrepented  sin  would  be  pun- 
ished in  another  world,"  they  affirming  that  "  they 
did  not  any  longer  believe  in  hell,"  seeming  to 
think  "  that  by  ceasing  to  believe  in  it  they  had 
abolished  it." 

If  there  is  no  hell  for  the  many,  there  is  no  heaven 
for  the  few.  Heaven  is  reserved  for  the  elect  of  God. 
"  Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth 
to  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it."  Two  or  three 
years  ago,  a  western  preacher  was  reported  as  saying, 
that  only  seven  per  cent  of  church  members  were 
true  Christians.  I  should  hope  there  is  a  much 
larger  proportion  than  that;  but,  judging  from  my 
experience  in  offices  and  boarding  houses  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  I  doubt  if  among  the  eighty 
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million  people  of  this  country  there  are  so  many  as 
eight  million  Christians  —  so  many  as  ten  per  cent 
who  have  been  regenerated  and  become  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature.  Here  is  one  of  the  experiences 
I  go  by.  In  my  boarding  house  in  Boston,  during 
the  winter  of  1892-93,  there  was  the  most  aristocratic 
company  I  have  known  in  any  boarding  house. 
There  were  people  of  superior  intelligence,  people  of 
wealth,  people  moving  in  fashionable  circles,  and  a 
few  ordinary  well  to  do  persons;  in  all  I  remember 
nineteen  besides  myself.  There  were  others  who 
were  there  a  portion  of  the  time,  but  these  were 
there  the  whole  winter.  I  had  known  some  of  them 
for  years,  and  I  came  to  know  them  all  pretty  well 
before  the  end  of  the  term.  A  more  respectable  lot 
of  people  there  was  not,  I  presume,  in  any  hotel  or 
boarding  house  in  the  City.  Well,  there  was  not  one 
among  them  whom  I  had  any  very  good  reason  to 
regard  as  Christian,  though  there  were  two  or  three 
of  whom  I  had  some  hope  that  they  were. 

"  When  a  man  says  I  lie,  does  he  lie,  or  does  he 
not  lie?  If  he  lies  he  speaks  truth,  and  if  he  speaks 
truth  he  lies."  So  runs  the  Greek  sophism.  A 
Church  of  England  clergyman,  having  solemnly 
declared  his  belief  of  "  all  the  canonical  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,"  when  he  expresses 
his  disbelief  in  any  of  their  narratives,  is  in  the  same 
position  as  the  above.  If  he  speaks  truth  he  lies 
(by  his  position),  and  if  he  lies  he  speaks  truth. 
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Lying  is  the  most  universal  moral  characteristic  of 
the  human  race,  and  the  lake  of  fire  must  be  very 
large.  But  probably  the  Dean  of  Westminster  regards 
it  as  a  myth,  as  he  does  various  other  things  most 
distinctly  attested  by  Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles. 
But,  in  that  case,  is  it  likely  that  his  confidence  can 
be  anything  more  than  that  of  transgressors  in  general, 
that  their  sins  will  not  find  them  out?  No  matter 
what  disturbance  a  heretical  clergyman  may  create 
in  the  house  of  God,  he  can  always,  like  the  member 
for  Buncombe,  count  upon  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  the  larger  outside  constituency.  The  heretical 
clergyman  claims  to  be  very  "  advanced  ";  but  is  it 
so  very  advanced  to  know  and  profess  what  the 
unbelievers  knew  many  centuries  ago  ?  There  is  just 
as  much  novelty  and  spirit  of  progress  in  heresy  as 
there  is  in  the  habit  of  lying. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster,  in  addressing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  C.  of  E.  S.  School  Institute,  referring  to 
the  doctrine  they  should  deliver  to  their  pupils,  says, 
"  We  must  teach  them  in  a  way  they  will  not  at  any 
time  unlearn  their  lessons."  What  he  means  can  be 
illustrated  by  a  passage  I  have  seen  quoted  from 
Augustine:  "  The  wise  men  of  the  world  insult  over 
us,  and  ask,  where  is  your  wisdom,  in  that  you 
worship  him  as  a  God  who  was  crucified?  "  The 
Dean  has  evidently  taken  care  to  eliminate  from  his 
creed,  or  from  what  he  was  brought  up  to,  everything 
of  an  improbable  nature,  everything  respecting  which 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  the  wise  men  of  the  world 
asking,  where  is  your  wisdom?    But  anything  pur- 
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porting  to  be  a  revelation  from  God  that  has  no 
element  of  improbability,  nothing  which  will  furnish 
the  sceptic  with  occasion  for  pooh  pooh,  is  most 
certainly  a  human  invention.  Christ  distinctly 
intimated  to  Nicodemus,  that  the  more  spiritual  any 
doctrine  was,  the  more  likely  it  was  to  abound  in 
improbabilities.  An  admirable  type  of  all  divine 
revelations  is  to  be  found  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Second  of  Kings.  It  was  when  the  siege  of  Samaria 
had  reduced  the  people  to  the  greatest  straits  that 
Elisha  exclaimed,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  to-morrow, 
about  this  time,  a  measure  of  fine  flour  for  a  shekel, 
and  two  measures  of  barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate 
of  Samaria!  "  A  lord  on  whom  the  king  leaned,  at 
once  resorted  to  pooh  pooh,  the  weapon  that  has 
slain  so  many  mighty  men,  and  so  many  thousands 
of  the  prophets  of  God;  but  it  did  not  kill  Elisha. 
It  was,  indeed,  fatal  in  its  operation,  but  the  only 
person  slain  by  it  was  the  person  who  used  it.  The 
narrative  leaves  us  to  infer  that  the  only  victim  of  the 
crush  occasioned  by  the  plenty  on  the  morrow  was 
the  nobleman  or  captain  who,  like  so  many  of  our 
deans  and  professors,  demanded  that  the  revelation 
of  God  should  square  with  existing  "  facts."  I 
could  give  a  remarkable  example  of  the  power  of 
pooh  pooh  among  the  prophets  of  God  from  the 
testimony  of  a  Methodist  minister  to  the  memory 
of  Col.  Ingersoll,  who  was  a  master  in  the  use  of  it, 
and  whom  the  minister  described  as  "  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  age,"  so  completely  had  he  been  brought 
under  his  spell  and  made  submissive  to  his  influence. 
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The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  England  during 
the  last  half  century  with  regard  to  heresy,  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  evidence  that  it  is  harmless; 
but  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
I  witnessed,  in  the  spheres  in  which  I  moved,  a  similar 
change  of  sentiment  with  regard  to  three  other  things 
—  railway  slaughter,  divorce,  and  murder.  If  indif- 
ference in 'England  to  one  of  these  is  evidence  that  it 
is  harmless,  the  like  indifference  in  this  country  must 
prove  them  all  to  be  so!  Americans  treat  their 
heretics  and  their  murderers  with  like  kindly  consider- 
ation and  sympathy.  There  are,  it  is  true,  excep- 
tions (in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  instance); 
but  there  are  also  like  exceptions  in  England  in  the 
treatment  of  heresy.  The  New  York  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  under  date  of  October  7,  sends 
to  his  paper  a  statement  of  railway  accidents  for  1903, 
"  which  in  any  other  country  would  cause  a  profound 
sensation,"  showing  "  the  appalling  total  of  9,984  " 
lives  lost;  which  report,  he  says,  is  treated  by  the 
New  York  papers  with  indifference.  If  indifference 
to  heresy  is  proof  that  it  is  harmless,  indifference  to 
railway  slaughter  must  prove  that  to  be  so.  The 
American  people  execute  between  one  and  two  per 
cent  of  their  murderers,  and  a  few  others  get  lynched; 
probably  two  per  cent  suffer  death  for  their  crimes. 
And  that,  I  suppose,  is  about  the  proportion  of  heret- 
ical clergymen  in  G.  Britain  who  lose  their  positions 
through  their  denial  of  the  Christian  faith.  Hence 
it  strikes  me  that  the  treatment  of  heretics  in  G.  B. 
and  of  murderers  in  the  U.  S.  is  about  even. 
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In  Montreal,  a  lady  once  expressed  to  me  the 
thought,  that  it  must  be  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
Rector  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  to  have  the  Free 
Thought  Club  located  just  opposite.  But  in  England 
the  freethinkers  do  better  than  open  shop  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way:  like  the  money  changers  of  old, 
they  dispose  of  their  wares  inside.  The  abomination 
that  maketh  desolate  is  seen  in  the  temple  of  God! 

The  Protestant  scepticism  of  our  day  is  set  forth 
in  type  in  the  seventeenth  of  Judges.  As  the  man 
of  Mount  Ephraim  there  described  removed  his  son 
from  the  priesthood  as  soon  as  he  got  a  Levite  to  fill 
the  office,  so  the  apostleship  of  modern  scepticism 
has  been  transferred  to  the  clergy,  the  regular  D.D.'s. 
Since  the  death  of  Col.  Ingersoll,  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  layman  being  of  any  account  in  the  propaganda. 

The  London  Times,  evidently  siding  with  the 
sceptico,  is  publishing  long  reports  of  the  lectures  of 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  which  contain  some  of 
the  most  ignorant  and  most  shallow  arguments 
against  the  Scriptures  ever  employed  by  educated 
or  indeed  illiterate  men. 

In  writing  my  sister  this  spring,  I  said,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  "  the  majesty  of  the  law"  in  this 
country;  that  the  law  is  broken  up  into  so  many 
pieces  that  there  is  very  little  dignity  left  to  it ;  that 
I  considered  government  in  the  United  States  a 
hundred  years  behind  what  it  is  in  England;  and 
that  in  some  respects  it  is  better  and  in  others  worse 
than  it  was  in  Great  Britain  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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One  must,  go  back  more  than  a  hundred  years  to 
find  the  administration  of  justice  so  scandalous  in 
G.  B.  as  it  is  in  the  U.  S.  It  puzzled  me  for  some 
years  why  the  government  should  be  So  much  worse 
in  the  U.  S.,  when  I  could  not  perceive  that  there  was 
any  difference  in  the  moral  character  of  the  people 
in  the  two  countries.  This,  however,  is  a  mystery 
to  me  no  more,  and  I  may  explain  it  to  others  at  some 
future  time. 

Religious  Movements  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

I  must  now  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  this  branch 
of  my  subject,  and,  as  I  have  many  more  names  to 
mention,  must  limit  myself  to  a  few  lines  to  each, 
with  a  few  exceptions.  If  the  portrait  is  true,  there 
will  be  no  injustice  in  its  being  very  small;  while  the 
narrative  will  be  more  interesting  upon  the  whole 
from  my  having  devoted  a  larger  space  to  some  than 
if  I  had  dealt  with  all  on  a  uniform  plan. 

I  shall  probably,  by  and  by,  speak  of  some  dis- 
tinguished clergymen  and  bishops  whom  it  is  not 
easy  to  classify;  but  I  may  at  this  point  introduce 
three  more  bishops  —  Porteus,  Kaye,  and  Villiers. 

Beilby  Porteus  (i  731-1808)  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
tobacco  planter  in  Virginia,  but  was  born  at  York, 
England,  his  father  having  returned  to  England  for 
his  health  and  for  the  better  education  of  his  children. 
A  few  years  after  graduating  at  Cambridge,  he  became 
chaplain  to  Archbishop  Seeker,  whose  works  he  edited 
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and  prefaced  with  a  memoir.  He  was  chaplain  to 
George  the  Third  in  1769,  Bishop  of  Chester  in  1776, 
and  of  London  in  1787.  He  was,  perhaps,  a  patron 
of  the  Evangelical  movement  rather  than  belonging 
to  it;  but  his  sympathies  and  teaching  were  with 
it  for  the  most  part.  He  supported  the  Church 
Missionary  and  Bible  societies  and  the  abolition 
movement.  Against  the  infidelity  of  the  day,  he 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster. There  was,  I  think,  a  considerable  worldly 
element  in  his  make  up,  but  my  general  impression 
of  him  is,  that  he  exercised  a  very  important,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  good  influence  upon  the  religious 
life  of  his  time.  Miss  Hannah  More  was  one  of  his 
friends,  and  he  once  sent  a  message  by  her  to  Robert 
Hall  to  the  effect  that  if  he  could  come  into  the  Church 
of  England  he  might  have  any  preferment  that  was 
in  his  gift.  The  matter  was  reported  by  her  to  Dr. 
Milnor  when  they  met  in  1830. 

John  Kaye  (1 783-1853)  also  was  mostly  with  the 
Evangelicals,  though  his  views  on  baptism  must 
have  suited  the  High  Churchmen.  He  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Cambridge,  coming  out  as 
senior  wrangler  and  senior  Chancellor's  Medalist.  He 
became  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  in  18 16, 
and  published  lectures  on  the  first  three  Christian 
centuries,  dealing  especially  with  Justin  Martyr, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian  (showing  the  rela- 
tion of  his  opinions  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles), 
and  Athanasius.    He  became  Bishop  of  Bristol  in 
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1820  and  of  Lincoln  in  1827.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  his 
church.  A  very  nice  volume  of  his  Sermons  and 
Addresses  was  published  by  his  son  in  1856. 

Henry  Montagu  Villiers,  brother  of  Charles  Pelham, 
the  statesman,  and  of  George  William  Frederick, 
fourth  Earl  of  Clarendon,  was  born  in  18 13,  graduated 
M.A.  at  Oxford  in  1837,  and,  after  being  Vicar  of 
Kenil worth,  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  and 
Canon  of  St.  Paul,  became  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1856, 
and  was  translated  to  Durham  just  before  his  death 
in  1 86 1.  He  attained  great  popularity  in  London, 
and  in  the  Life  of  William  Marsh  we  read: 

On  almost  every  visit  to  London  my  father  was  Mr.  Vil- 
liers' guest,  and  delighted  in  seeing  something  of  his  untiring 
labors  in  his  large  London  parish,  and  his  fearless  faithfulness 
in  the  cause  of  truth.  Nor  did  he  hear  less  thankfully  of  his 
apostolic  manner  of  using  his  episcopate  at  Carlisle ;  preach- 
ing in  the  open  air,  addressing  the  prisoners  in  the  county 
jail,  visiting  from  cottage  to  cottage,  praying  with  the  dying, 
exhorting  the  living,  elevating  to  a  wonderful  degree  the 
tone  of  morality  amongst  the  working  classes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; besides  throwing  open  his  house  to  the  younger  clergy, 
and  especially  to  the  candidates  for  holy  orders. 

How  fearless  and  faithful  he  was  may  be  seen  from 
his  lecture  on  Gold  and  Gold  Seekers  delivered  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Exeter  Hall  in  1852.  I  have  three 
of  his  sermons,  which  are  very  good. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Bengal  Chaplains,  Buchanan, 
Brown,  Thomason,  and  Corrie.  I  have  yet  to  speak 
of  one  still  more  distinguished,  Henry  Martyn  (1781- 
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1812),  the  son  of  a  Cornish  miner,  who  during  his 
leisure  time  acquired  some  education  and  became 
chief  bookkeeper  to  a  Truro  merchant,  and  who  was 
able  to  give  his  son  a  good  education,  sending  him  to 
the  grammar  school  in  1788.  In  1797  Henry  went  to 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
-as  senior  wrangler  and  Smith's  prizeman,  and  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1802.  He  obtained  the 
degrees  of  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  B.D.  After  being  ordained 
he  became  curate  to  Simeon.  He  obtained  the 
Indian  chaplaincy  in  1805,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta 
the  following  year.  After  short  stays  at  Calcutta  and 
Aldeen,  near  Serampore,  he  was  located  at  Dinapore, 
removing  to  Cawnpore  in  1809.  In  these  two  places 
he  enjoyed  the  society  of  "  Capt.  and  Mrs.  S."  — 
the  Sherwoods;  and  he  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Corrie,  who  was  at  Calcutta.  Being  a  good 
linguist,  he  was  soon  able  to  preach  to  the  natives  in 
their  own  language ;  and  he  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Prayer  Book  (or  a  considerable  portion 
of  it)  into  Hindustanee,  and  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Psalms  into  Persian.  In  181 1  he  was  at 
Bombay,  whence  he  sailed  for  Persia,  and  in  the 
following  year,  under  the  conduct  of  a  brutal  Tartar 
guide,  he  set  out  overland  for  Constantinople  on  his 
way  to  England,  but  suffered  from  fever  and  died  at 
Tocat  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  where  he  was  buried  in  the 
Armenian  cemetery. 

What  he  found  it  most  difficult  to  give  up  in  Eng- 
land was  Miss  Lydia  Grenfell,  whom  he  wished  to 
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marry,  but  whose  mother  was  opposed  to  her  going 
to  India,  and  who,  moreover,  seems  to  have  preferred 
another,  to  whom  she  had  been  engaged,  and  who 
was  still  living,  though  the  engagement  had  been 
broken. 

Sir  James  Stephen  described  Martyn  as  "  the  one 
heroic  name  which  adorns  the  annals  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  our 
own  time."  This,  which  shows  the  veneration 
which  has  been  entertained  for  him,  is  one  of  the 
many  absurd  statements  that  have  been  made  about 
him.  He  was  a  very  devoted  servant  of  Christ;  but 
he  was  not  perfect,  nor  as  perfect  as  some  others  we 
have  known  —  men  of  more  mature  years  and  experi- 
ence. He  had  a  feeble  constitution,  but  he  was, 
undoubtedly,  a  man  of  very  superior  mind. 

Another  genius  who  died  early  was  William  Archer 
Butler,  the  year  of  whose  birth,  which  was  at  Anner- 
ville,  near  Clonmell,  is  unknown,  but  is  supposed  to 
be  1 8 14.  His  father,  who  belonged  to  an  ancient 
family,  was  a  member  of  the  established  church,  but 
his  mother  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  had  him 
brought  up  to  her  religion.  He  went  to  school  at 
Clonmell  at  the  age  of  9,  and  in  due  time  (after 
becoming  a  Protestant)  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
and  in  1837  he  became  its  first  professor  of  philosophy. 
Before  he  had  taken  his  degree,  he  had  written  essays 
and  poems  for  the  magazines.  He  is  celebrated  for 
his  Sermons,  Lectures  on  Ancient  Philosophy  (each 
in  2  vols.),  and  his  Letters  on  Romanism.    His  works 
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impressed  the  reviewers  as  the  productions  of  a  mind 
of  uncommon  excellence;  and  the  New  York  book- 
seller (quite  a  superior  man)  who  sold  me  his  sermons, 
and  who  sells  a  great  many  Church  of  England  publi- 
cations, said  that  the  like  of  them  were  seldom  to 
be  met  with  now.  Butler  died  in  1848.  I  have  all 
the  works  named,  but  have  not  read  much  of  the 
philosophy.  The  letters,  originally  published  in  an 
Irish  journal,  are  a  reply  to  Newman's  theory  of 
development. 

It  is  perhaps  time  that  I  should  notice  some  of 
the  outside  criticisms  of  the  Evangelicals.  Mr. 
Davies,  in  his  preface  to  his  Successful  Preachers, 
says  "  The  Evangelicals  showed  us  what  Christ  had 
done  for  us,  which  the  Oxford  School  supplemented 
by  a  sacramental  system,  showing  us  what  Christ 
would  do  in  us."  His  notice  of  Dean  Hook  shows 
that  this  notion  is  his.  In  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley, 
in  the  summary  of  Wesley's  doctrine,  both  what 
Christ  does  for  and  what  He  does  in  us  are  distinctly 
set  forth.  But  whether  the  Evangelicals  needed  the 
Oxford  party  to  teach  them  the  latter  will  appear 
from  the  following  quotation  from  Prof.  Butler: 

But  in  relation  to  His  overthrow  of  sin,  the  eternal  life  of 
Christ  in  heaven  is  yet  more  directly  the  fountain  of  blessing 
to  us,  in  being  the  immediate  source,  not  only  of  justifica- 
tion, but  of  holiness;  not  only  of  gracious  acceptance  into 
the  favor  of  God,  but  of  all  the  bright  train  of  inward  graces, 
by  which  that  favor  effectuates  itself  in  us. 

It  is  the  perpetual  lesson  of  Scripture,  that  we  should  fix 
our  hearts  in  entire  dependence  on  Christ  Jesus.    "  With- 
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out  me  ye  can  do  nothing,"  is  the  warning  of  Christ  to  his 
followers  in  every  age  as  well  as  the  apostolic.  He  suspends 
us  on  Himself  for  our  whole  spiritual  existence;  He  will 
have  us  trace  every  emotion  of  faith,  hope,  and  love  to  his 
bounty.  We  know  the  force  of  ordinary  human  attachments, 
how  self  seems  annihilated,  the  whole  being  merged  and  lost 
in  the  being  of  another;  but  what  an  attachment  is  this 
where  not  only  the  object  is  given  us,  but  the  feelings  that 
are  to  meet  and  embrace  the  object.  This  He  effects  by  that 
wondrous  indwelling  with  which  He  has  promised  to  purify 
our  nature  into  kindred,  into  sameness,  with  his  own;  it  is, 
the  Christ  within  the  heart  that  seeks  and  covets  the  Christ 
beyond  it! 

Another  distinguished  Irish  clergyman  was  Charles 
Wolfe  (1791-1823),  who  was  born  at  Blackhall, 
Kildare  Co.  His  father  dying  while  he  was  yet 
very  young,  his  mother  took  him  to  England,  and 
had  him  educated,  first  at  Bath,  and  then  at  Hyde 
Abbey,  Winchester.  He  was  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  from  1809  to  18 14.  During  this  period  and 
later  he  wrote  poems,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  his  ode  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Moore.  The 
literary  world  attaches  more  importance  to  one  good 
poem  than  to  twenty  good  sermons,  but  Wolfe  was 
a  very  original  preacher  as  well  as  a  poet.  Mr. 
Davies,  who  included  both  him  and  Butler  in  his 
Successful  Preachers,  says,  referring  to  the  produc- 
tions of  Wolfe,  "  How.  unlike  any  common  sermon 
are  the  little  gems  which  this  memoir  contains!  V 
In  his  Homilies  Ancient  and  Modern  Mr.  Davies 
included  fourteen  of  Wolfe's  sermons  with  a  memoir. 
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In  one  of  these  sermons,  the  text  of  which  is,  "  Ye 
are  bought  with  a  price,"  which  is  otherwise  excellent, 
we  are  told  that  we  are  bought  with  "  nothing  less 
than  the  blood  of  God,"  and  "  with  the  torture  of  the 
cross,  and  the  life  of  God."  It  would  appear  that 
Mr.  Davies  approved  of  these  expressions,  but  they 
are  just  as  improper  as  "  the  Mother  of  God."  Wolfe 
had  two  curacies.  He  belonged  to  the  same  family 
as  the  hero  of  Quebec.  Mr.  Davies'  memoir  of  him 
is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Rev.  John  A.  Russell, 
Archdeacon  of  Clogher. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  some  popular  authors. 
First  Mrs.  Mary  Martha  Sherwood  (177 5-185 1),  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  George  Butt,  a  benevolent  clergy- 
man, Vicar  of  Kidderminster,  chaplain  to  George  the 
Third,  author,  and  poet.  She  wrote  her  first  novel, 
The  Traditions,  when  in  her  teens,  for  amusement, 
and  without  the  least  desire  for  literary  distinction; 
but  her  father,  full  of  benevolent  schemes,  had  it 
published  for  "  a  very  dear  friend,"  who  had  come 
to  "  total  ruin,"  and  it  was  the  means  of  setting  him 
up  in  a  school.  Her  second,  Margarita,  she  sold  for 
£40  just  after  her  father's  death  in  1795.  Susan 
Gray  followed  in  1802.  She  was  then  living  at  Bridg- 
worth,  Shropshire,  with  her  mother  and  sister.  In 
1797  she  and  her  sister  took  charge  of  the  female 
portion  of  the  Sunday  School  at  Bridgworth;  and, 
though  they  had  not  much  spiritual  intelligence  at 
that  time,  they  conducted  the  work  with  so  much 
diligence  and  fidelity,  and  so  powerfully  impressed 
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themselves  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  that  in 
many  instances  the  influence  was  lifelong.  In  1803 
she  was  married  to  her  cousin  Henry  Sherwood, 
captain,  and  shortly  afterward  paymaster,  of  the 
53d  regiment  of  infantry,  and  with  him  went  to 
India,  where  they  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Corrie 
and  Mr.  Martyn,  at  whose  suggestion  she  wrote  her 
Indian  Pilgrim,  and  where  she  cared  for  orphans, 
bringing  up  some  with  her  own  family,  and  helping 
to  provide  homes  for  others.  Little  Henry  and  his 
Bearer  she  sent  home  to  her  sister,  who  sold  it  to  a 
local  bookseller  for  £5.  They  were  in  India  about 
thirteen  years.  Her  works  will  not,  perhaps,  rank 
very  high  from  a  literary  or  artistic  point  of  view; 
but  they  came  straight  from  the  heart,  and  they  con- 
tain the  truth  of  the  Gospel  in  a  form  which  proved 
attractive  and  popular.  Her  biography,  almost 
entirely  auto,  is  deficient  in  dates,  but  it  is  a  delight- 
ful book.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  truly  charming 
woman,  a  transparent  soul.  Her  husband  conducted 
Church  of  England  services  in  India,  when  there  was 
no  chaplain,  and  there  was  some  thought  of  his 
becoming  a  clergyman  after  he  retired  from  the  army. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth  (1 790-1 846),  another  literary 
celebrity,  was  another  clergyman's  daughter.  Her 
father,  the  Rev.  Michael  Browne,  was  Rector  of  St. 
Giles,  Norwich,  a  minor  canon  of  the  cathedral,  a 
skilled  musician,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Bishop 
Bathurst.  Her  one  brother  became  an  officer  of  the 
army,  and  she  married  Lieut.  Phelan  of  the  Rifle 
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Brigade,  whom  she  followed  to  Nova  Scotia.  Her 
conversion  took  place  after  her  marriage,  and  this 
may  have  occasioned  her  unsatisfactory  relations 
with  her  husband,  for  that  they  were  unsatisfactory 
is  evident,  partly  from  what  is  said  in  her  Personal 
Recollections ,  and  partly  from  what  is  omitted.  He 
died  in  1837,  and  in  1841  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Lewis  H.  J.  Tonna.  Her  works  were  published  in 
the  United  States  in  3  large  and  in  32  small  volumes, 
and  she  was  hailed  as  the  successor  of  Miss  More. 
I  do  not  consider  her  equal  to  Miss  More,  but  she  was 
certainly  a  genius.  Like  Miss  More,  she  wrote  both 
prose  and  verse;  mostly  prose,  but  her  poetry  is 
very  good.  She  lived  much  in  Ireland,  and  she 
determined  to  build  a  church  for  the  Irish  people 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  London.  After  collecting 
£7,  she  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  who  wrote 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  in  six  weeks  "  the 
seven  pounds  swelled  to  thirteen  hundred."  Canon 
Carus  spoke  of  her  as  "  the  late  lamented."  She 
was  an  ardent  Protestant,  and  in  1841  she  wrote  to 
Lord  Ashley:  "  What  a  noble  dash  you  have  made 
at  the  Puseyites!  I  used  to  be  so  rejoiced  when  you 
got  angry  in  the  House  about  the  factory  children. 
You  know  there  is  an  anger  not  sinful,  and  I  want 
you  to  bestow  a  little  gunpowder  on  the  Oxford 
gentry."  She  was  eccentric  from  her  infancy,  and 
stone  deaf  from  her  tenth  year,  but  she  enjoyed  tne 
most  robust  health. 

Legh  Richmond  (177 2-1827)  is  celebrated,  it  is 
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hardly  necessary  to  say,  for  his  Annals  of  the  Poor, 
especially  for  The  Dairyman1  s  Daughter;  but  he  was 
also  distinguished  as  a  parochial  clergyman,  and 
as  a  supporter  and  advocate  of  the  Bible  and  other 
religious  societies.  He  had  remarkable  capacity  as 
an  extempore  preacher,  and  a  gentleman,  who  heard 
him  preach  three  times  in  one  day  for  the  same  object, 
said  the  sermons  were  as  different  as  if  they  had  been 
preached  by  three  persons.  When,  as  Chaplain  to 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  he  preached  at  Kensington  Palace, 
nothing  would  suffice  some  of  his  hearers  but  the 
production  of  his  notes,  as  it  seemed  to  them  impossi- 
ble that  one  could  preach  extempore  with  so  much 
readiness  and  accuracy.  His  works  became  very 
popular  in  the  United  States,  and  Americans  went  on 
pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  Elizabeth  Wallbridge, 
the  "  daughter  "  referred  to.  It  is  said  that  in  forty 
years  four  million  copies  of  The  Dairyman's  Daughter 
had  been  circulated  in  nineteen  languages;  and 
millions  must  have  been  distributed  since.  In  1814 
Mr.  R.  met  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  a  tower  of 
Portsmouth  dockyard,  and  had  the  honor  of  showing 
and  explaining  to  him  and  his  suite  the  surrounding 
objects.  The  Emperor  afterward  acknowledged  a 
present  of  the  Annals  by  the  gift  of  a  ring.  Mr.  R. 
visited  Scotland  several  times,  and  took  a  great  inter- 
est in  the  people  of  StafTa  and  Iona.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle,  the  proprietor  of  the  latter,  was  induced  by 
him  to  erect  a  schoolhouse  on  the  island.  It  was 
through  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Practical  View  that  he, 
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after  his  ordination,  was  led  to  greater  spiritual 
enlightenment  and  a  more  intelligent  attention  to 
the  duties  of  his  office.  He  got  into  difficulties  by 
publishing  The  Fathers  of  the  English  Church  (in  8 
vols.),  which  was  afterward  done  so  much  more 
efficiently  by  the  Parker  Society.  He  had  some 
trouble  with  his  eldest  son,  who  died  from  home; 
and  the  death  of  his  second  son,  Wilberforce,  inflicted 
a  wound,  from  which  in  this  world  he  never  recovered. 

There  are  others  besides.  Prof.  Butler  who  are 
more  celebrated  for  their  published  discourses  than 
they  were  as  preachers,  though  not  without  distinc- 
tion in  that  character;  and  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  these  is  Charles  Bradley  (i 789-1871), 
father  of  the  late  Dean  of  Westminster.  After  being 
educated  at  Oxford,  he  was,  in  181 2,  ordained,  and 
became  Curate  of  High  Wycombe.  In  1825  he  was 
made  Vicar  of  Glasbury,  Wales,  and  in  1829  Incum- 
bent of  St.  James  Chapel,  Clapham.  His  sermons  are 
distinguished  for  their  scripturalness  and  literary 
excellence.  In  the  United  States  they  were  wel- 
comed by  High  Churchmen,  Low  Churchmen,  Pres- 
byterians, Baptists,  Reformed  Dutch,  and  Methodists; 
probably  by  others  also,  but  certainly  by  these.  His 
sacramental  sermons  are  characterized  by  richness 
of  thought  and  simplicity,  and  are  free  from  human 
inventions,  speculations,  and  superstitions.  He  was 
married  twice  and  had  twenty -two  children. 

Hardly  less  celebrated  is  Henry  Blunt,  born  1794, 
B.A.  and  ninth  wrangler  and  fellow  of  Pembroke 
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College,  Cambridge,  in  1817,  ordained  the  next  year, 
Curate  of  Chelsea,  for  Dr.  Wellesley,  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  1824,  Rector  of  Stratham 
1835,  died  I^43-  He  started  the  first  Sunday  School 
in  Chelsea.  He  published  sermons  and  lectures,  and 
there  were  more  published  after  his  death ;  in  all 
twelve  volumes;  and  it  appears  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  volumes  of  them  have  been  sold.  Of 
lectures  on  St.  Peter  16  editions  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  of  those  on  Jacob  15.  His  lectures  are 
of  much  the  same  devout  and  practical  character  as 
Thomas  Robinson's. 

Another  I  may  mention  is  Augustus  William  Hare 
(179 2-1 834),  named  after  Augustus  Frederick,  Duke 
of  Sussex,  and  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  who  were  his  god- 
fathers. At  the  age  of  five  he  was  adopted  by  the 
latter's  widow.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
College,  and  New  College,  Oxford,  becoming  tutor 
of  the  latter  in  18 18.  He  was  ordained  in  1825, 
and  in  1829  became  Rector  of  Alton  Barnes,  Wilts, 
a  village  of  about  150  people,  where  but  few  of  the 
grown  up  could  read,  and  where  the  women  and 
girls  worked  as  field  laborers.  He  also  did  duty  at 
Alton  Priors,  another  little  village  where  the  clergy- 
man was  non-resident,  and  whose  church  was  only  a 
few  steps  from  his  own.  It  was  in  adapting  himself 
to  these  rude  people  that  he  wrote  the  productions 
known  as  the  Alton  Sermons.  He  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  joint  author  of  Guesses  at  Truth;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  wrote  many  of  them;  and  his  brother, 
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the  Archdeacon,  says  he  soon  ceased  guessing  at 
truth  and  preached  it.  At  least  six  editions  of  his 
sermons  were  published  in  England  and  two  or  three 
in  this  country.  Just  before  going  to  Alton  Barnes, 
he  married  Miss  Maria  Leycester,  sister  of  the  wife  of 
Bishop  Stanley,  whom  he  met  at  the  home  of  his 
cousin,  Reginald  Heber,  where  she  was  a  frequent 
visitor,  her  father  being  rector  of  a  neighboring  parish. 
After  her  husband's  death,  she  adopted,  when  he  was 
fifteen  months  old,  her  nephew,  Augustus  John  Cuth- 
bert  Hare,  who  is  the  author  of  many  useful  works, 
including  records  of  the  Hare  family.  The  British 
Critic,  in  reviewing  the  Alton  Sermons,  said,  "  The 
poorest  and  most  unlettered  hearer  might  understand 
and  feel  them ;  and  yet  they  are  full  of  deep  reflection 
and  spiritual  wisdom."  Mrs.  Hare  was  intimate  with 
the  Bunsens.  Like  her  husband,  she  had  leanings 
towards  the  Broad  Church  party,  in  which  she  had 
many  friends,  but  she  preferred  the  Evangelical. 
This  is  what  she  wrote  about  the  Oxford  party: 

It  is  so  exclusively  for  self  that  they  urge  us,  that  we  may 
be  holy,  not  that  God  may  be  glorified,  that  I  feel  more  and 
more  that  the  true  spirit  of  apostles  and  martyrs  is  not  there, 
that  according  to  them  it  is  not  of  grace  that  we  are  to  be 
saved,  but  of  holy  deeds;  not  by  the  merits  of  Jesus,  but  by 
our  own  self-denial,  our  obedience,  and  patience. 

As  the  nineteenth  century  was  remarkable  for  the 
circulation,  study,  and  criticism  of  the  Scriptures,  it 
was  also  remarkable  for  the  publication  of  works 
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intended  to  illustrate  them,  treating  of  the  related 
customs,  geography,  history,  antiquities,  etc.;  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  Introduction 
to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, by  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  born  1780,  died 
1862.  He  was  the  son  of  a  barrister's  clerk  and 
became  such  himself.  The  best  portion  of  his  educa- 
tion was  received  at  Christ's  Hospital.  His  great 
work,  in  which  he  aimed  to  include  all  that  he  had 
himself  felt  the  need  of  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  which  occupied  him  17  years  before 
the  first  edition  was  published,  was  done  while  he 
was  yet  a  layman,  but  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Howley  (London)  in  18 19.  He  had  been  some  years 
with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Eight  editions  of 
the  work  were  produced  by  himself,  but  in  the  last 
two  published  during  his  lifetime  he  was  assisted  by 
Dr.  Tregelles  and  one  or  two  others.  After  some 
curacies,  he  became  a  London  rector  and  a  prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's  in  183 1  and  1833.  He  was  senior 
assistant  librarian  for  the  British  Museum  from  1824 
to  i860.    The  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  says: 

Home's  Introduction  is  the  most  famous  book  of  its  class. 
It  covers  the  entire  field  of  biblical  learning  —  not  only- 
general  and  special  introduction  proper,  but  hermeneutics, 
apologetics,  biblical  geography,  natural  history,  etc.  It 
has  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Church,  and  the  means 
of  turning  many  persons  unto  profound  biblical  study.  The 
Bibliographical  Appendix  to  the  Introduction  is  the  best 
thing  of  its  kind  as  yet  published  in  English. 
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Another  distinguished  biblical  illustrator  was  John 
Kitto  (1804-54),  son  of  a  mason,  grandson  of  a 
Cornish  miner.  One  of  his  father's  brothers  was  a 
skilled  engineer,  who  rendered  important  service  to 
the  people  of  Plymouth  by  the  construction,  upon  a 
novel  plan,  of  one  of  the  best  roads  in  England,  over 
what  had  been  an  impassable  marsh.  The  two 
brothers  married  two  sisters  in  Plymouth,  and  soon 
afterward  became  hard  drinkers.  The  result  to 
"  Johnny,"  who  was  a  delicate  boy,  was  that  he  was 
relegated  to  the  care  of  his  maternal  grandmother, 
who  watched  over  him  with  great  affection  and  assi- 
duity. In  his  fourteenth  year  he  became  permanently 
deaf  through  a  fall  from  a  ladder  while  helping  his 
father,  and  in  18 19  he  was  relegated  to  the  workhouse, 
where  he  was  befriended  by  the  governor  and  the 
clerk  to  the  Board.  Mr.  George  Harvey,  an  eminent 
mathematician,  became  interested  in  him  through 
seeing  him  in  a  bookstore  communicating  with  the 
principal  by  writing.  Other  gentlemen  co-operated 
and  provision  was  made  for  his  studying  in  the  public 
library,  while  an  editor  undertook  to  publish  any- 
thing he  might  write.  Mr.  Anthony  Norris  Groves, 
a  dentist  at  Exeter,  employed  him  as  an  assistant, 
and  he  was  afterward  in  the  printing  establishment 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  first  at  Islington 
and  then  at  Malta.  His  bent  was  literary  rather  than 
mechanical,  and  the  society  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  he  attended  to  its  printing,  nor 
was  Mr.  Groves,  who,  however,  was  still  his  friend. 
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Mr.  G.  had  abandoned  his  profession  and  gone  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  prepare  for  the  ministry; 
but  had  determined,  without  ordination,  to  under- 
take a  private  mission  in  Persia.  He  offered  Kitto 
the  position  of  tutor  to  his  two  sons.  They  went  to 
Bagdad  (Mr.  Groves  taking  his  entire  family)  via 
St.  Petersburg.  At  Bagdad  the  plague  destroyed 
about  two  thirds  of  the  population,  while  thousands 
more  were  destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the  Tigris. 
Kitto  returned  to  England  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Francis  W.  Newman,  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  mission,  in  1832;  and  in  connection  with  the 
publishing  house  of  Mr.  Charles  Knight  he  found 
the  great  work  of  his  life.  He  was  very  happily 
married  in  1833.  In  his  works  we  find  not  so  much 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  as  materials  for  it; 
but  his  Pictorial  Bible  has  doubtless  been  welcome 
to  many  who  have  not  cared  for  a  commentary 
except  for  explaining  the  difficult  passages.  He  was 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  and 
received  the  title  of  D.D.  from  the  university  of 
Giessen.  Prince  Albert  was  among  his  patrons  and 
Sir  John  M'Neill  was  among  his  friends,  and  bore 
to  his  memory  one  of  the  best  testimonies  we  have. 
Kitto  described  his  religious  views  as  "  those  of  our 
evangelical  and  orthodox  Anglican  Church."  Pre- 
bendary Kitto,  Vicar  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Field,  and 
Hon.  Chaplain  to  the  King,  who  died  quite  recently, 
was  his  son. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  clergymen  of  the 
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Church  of  England  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
century  was  Baptist  Wriothesly  Noel  (i 798-1873), 
son  of  Sir  Gerald  Noel-Edwardes  and  brother  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Gainsborough.  How  prominent  and 
distinguished  he  was  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Tyng,  the  first  Sunday  he  was  in  London, 
went  to  hear  him  preach  both  morning  and  evening. 
He  afterward  heard  him  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  C.  M.  S.,  and  thus  reported: 

After  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  Baptist  Noel  came  out  in  the 
perfection  of  his  own  glowing,  glorious  style.  It  exceeded 
all  that  I  had  heard  from  him  elsewhere.  I  listened  with 
intense  delight,  and  thought  I  never  heard  anything  superior 
to  it,  so  flowing,  so  rich,  so  faithful.  What  a  privilege  it  is 
to  have  such  power  in  public  speaking!  What  an  honor  is 
such  influence  and  usefulness! 

He  was  minister  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Bedford 
Row,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Queen.  In  1848  he 
seceded  from  the  Church  of  England,  was  baptized 
by  Mr.  James  Harrington  Evans,  a  distinguished 
Baptist  minister,  and  shortly  afterward  succeeded 
him  as  pastor  at  John  Street  Chapel.  I  have  seen 
Lord  Beaconsfield  quoted  as  saying,  that  the  seces- 
sion of  Mr.  Newman  caused  the  C.  of  E.  to  reel;  but 
perhaps  the  net  result  was  to  place  the  C.  of  E.  in 
the  position  it  was  in  before  it  went  reeling  over  the 
secession  of  Mr.  Noel.  This  certainly  created  a  great 
sensation.  He  soon  came  out  with  a  book  entitled, 
Union  of  Church  and  State.    Of  course  it  was  not 
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difficult  for  him  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  C.  of 
E.,  but  the  evils  noticed  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  prevalent  in  all  the  Protestant  bodies  that 
have  existed  for  a  considerable  time.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  government  by  parliament,  largely  com- 
posed of  unbelievers.  The  great  curse  of  Protes- 
tantism, both  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  is  the  domina- 
tion of  the  unbelievers.  Preachers  I  have  heard  in  New 
York  do  not  apparently  dare  to  utter  a  sentence  from 
the  pulpit  that  would  be  offensive  to  them!  In 
1835  Mr.  Noel  published  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Ireland, 
which  I  have  not  seen.  When  Mr.  Spurgeon,  in 
1865,  preached  his  famous  sermon  on  Baptismal 
Regeneration,  attacking  the  evangelical  clergy,  Mr. 
Noel  was  one  of  the  many  protesters,  and  Mr.  Spur- 
geon, I  believe,  felt  his  to  be  "  the  most  unkindest 
cut  of  all." 

He  had  a  brother,  Gerard  Thomas  (1782-1851), 
only  a  little  less  distinguished.  He  was  Vicar  of 
Romsey  and  Canon  of  Winchester,  Mr.  Carus's  prede- 
cessor in  those  two  positions.  I  have  a  few  of  his 
sermons;  very  many  of  his  brother's.  Both  wrote 
some  very  well  known  hymns.  Caroline  M.  Noel, 
daughter  of  G.  T.,  also  is  known  as  a  hymn  writer, 
being  the  author  of  a  truly  excellent  volume,  The 
Name  of  Jesus  and  Other  Poems.  She  was  an  invalid 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  one  of  her  consola- 
tions was  that  she  was  being  made  useful  to  her 
generation  through  this  little  work,  the  fifteenth 
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thousand  and  complete  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1878,  shortly  after  her  death. 

When  the  professorship  of  poetry  became  vacant 
at  Oxford  through  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Keble, 
Mr.  Roundell  Palmer  (Lord  Selborne)  wrote  to  Lord 
Ashley,  on  behalf  of  a  committee,  requesting  him  to 
support  the  candidature  of  Mr.  Isaac  Williams,  one 
of  the  Tractarians.  But  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Gil- 
bert, Principal  of  Brasenose  College,  he  accepted  the 
chairmanship  of  the  opposition  candidate,  Mr.  James 
Garbett  (1802-79),  wn0  na-d  been  a  fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  and  was  then  Rector  of  Clayton-cum-Key- 
mer.  The  circular  Lord  Ashley  issued  created  a  great 
sensation.  Charlotte  Elizabeth's  letter  that  I  have 
quoted  refers  to  it.  As  it  expressed  abhorrence  of 
the  principles  of  the  Tractarians,  Dr.  Pusey  wrote, 
"Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  understand  them?  " 
He  replied:  "  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  understand 
them  yourselves?  I  know  what  you  have  written." 
Mr.  Gladstone,  thinking  a  contest  would  be  scanda- 
lous, urged  the  withdrawal  of  both  candidates,  but 
the  Protestants  felt  sure  of  victory.  The  result  was 
that  Garbett  polled  921  votes  and  Williams  623. 
The  successful  contestant  filled  the  position  for  ten 
years.  He  became  Archdeacon  of  Chichester  in 
185 1.  He  was  also  Bampton  and  Boyle  lecturer, 
and  he  published  two  volumes  of  Parochial  Sermons. 
His  Bampton  Lectures  are  directed  against  the 
Oxford  party.  They  are  mostly  sound,  but  they 
contain  fictitious  elements;  and  it  would  be  as  easy 
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to  prove  Socinianism  and  other  things  the  lectures 
are  directed  against  as  it  would  be  some  of  the  things 
taught  in  them.  It  is  the  same  with  the  sermons. 
He  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  propound  any 
great  Scripture  truth  without  putting  in  some  fiction 
to  keep  it  company.  In  a  sermon  on  The  Blood  of 
Christ,  after  giving  a  true  explanation  of  the  "  bold- 
ness to  enter  into  the  holiest,"  he  says  it  is  "  not 
because  we  have  any  strength  in  ourselves,"  and  in 
the  very  same  page  he  affirms  that  it  is:  "  We  are 
bold  because  He  has  taken  us  into  Himself,  and  He  is 
ours,  and  we  are  His;  and  He  hath  given  us  His 
strength  to  do  away  our  weakness,  and  His  holiness 
to  do  away  our  iniquities."  No  matter  what  prog- 
ress we  have  made  in  the  divine  life,  our  boldness  in 
approaching  God  must  depend,  not  in  part,  but 
entirely,  upon  the  excellence  of  the  name  He  has 
given  us  to  plead.  The  Archdeacon  is  often  very 
inaccurate  as  above  —  "  His  holiness  to  do  away 
our  iniquities."  His  holiness  expels  our  sinfulness; 
our  iniquities  must  be  done  away  by  His  blood. 

He  had  a  brother,  Edward  (1817-87)  not  less  dis- 
tinguished. He  also  was  Bampton  and  Boyle  lec- 
turer, and  was  editor  of  the  Record  in  1854-67.  He 
was  also  author  of  God's  Word  Written,  which  main- 
tains that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  without 
fault,  from  start  to  finish.  It  is  quite  a  learned  work, 
though  in  a  popular  style;  and  that  the  argument  is 
a  good  one  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
published  in  New  York  by  the  American  Tract  Society. 
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The  latter  portion  deals  with  objections  on  scientific, 
geographical,  and  historical  grounds;  of  which  I 
will  mention  but  one.  Many  in  our  day  have  echoed 
Voltaire's  question,  "  How  did  God  make  light  before 
the  sun?  "  Mr.  Garbett  sets  forth  that,  so  far  from 
its  being  a  certainty  that  the  sun  is  the  source  of 
light,  the  latest  scientific  theory  is,  that  the  sun  is 
surrounded  by  a  luminous  atmosphere,  but  is  "  wholly 
devoid  of  light  in  itself."  Mr.  Garbett  became 
Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Surbiton,  in  1863  and 
Rector  of  Barcombe,  Lewes,  in  1877. 

Hugh  Nicholas  Pearson  (1 767-1856),  Vicar  of  St. 
Helen's,  Abingdon,  in  1808,  and  Dean  of  Salisbury 
and  Chaplain  to  George  the  Fourth  in  1823,  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  biographer  of  Christian  Frederick 
Schwartz  and  Claudius  Buchanan.  In  Malabar,  on 
the  southeast  coast  of  India,  there  have  been  Syrian 
churches,  claiming  ecclesiastical  descent  from  the 
see  of  Antioch,  for  at  least  sixteen  centuries.  The 
first  Protestant  missions  there  were  founded  in  1706, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  King  of  Denmark ;  but  the 
missionaries,  Ziegenbald  and  Plutscho,  were  German. 
Schwartz,  having  completed  his  education  at  the 
University  of  Halle,  arrived  at  the  mission  in  1750, 
and  labored  there  till  his  death  in  1798.  Dr.  Pearson 
describes  him  as  "  The  most  celebrated  missionary  of 
modern  times,"  and  the  British  Critic  endorsed  this 
description  in  a  review  of  the  Memoirs  occupying 
28  pages.  The  young  Rajah  of  Tanjore  erected  a 
beautiful  monument  to  his  memory.    Claudius  Bu- 
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chanan  was  born  near  Glasgow  in  1766.  When 
about  21,  having  been  well  educated,  he  became 
attached  to  a  lady  of  superior  rank  to  himself;  and, 
as  the  attachment  was  reciprocated,  he,  that  he  might 
be  in  a  position  to  marry  her,  hit  upon  the  singular 
expedient  of  going  on  foot  to  the  Continent,  to  make 
a  fortune,  taking  a  violin  as  his  only  stock  in  trade. 
But  he  never  got  any  further  than  London.  After 
many  privations,  he  got  employment  as  an  attorney's 
clerk.  He  soon  came  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
John  Newton,  and,  that  he  might  enter  the  ministry, 
for  which  he  had  originally  been  intended,  Mr.  Henry 
Thornton  sent  him  to  Cambridge.  After  his  arrival 
in  India,  he  repaid  the  £400  he  had  cost  that  gentle- 
man, and  also  sent  £500  to  England  for  the  educa- 
tion of  another  young  man  in  the  same  way.  When 
the  East  India  Company  established  its  college  at 
Fort  William,  Mr.  David  Brown,  its  first  chaplain, 
became  provost  and  Buchanan  vice-provost.  In  1806 
the  latter  paid  a  visit  to  Malabar,  and  inspected  the 
Hindoo  worship  (including  Juggernaut),  and  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Syrian,  and  Protestant  churches. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1808,  and  died  in  18 15, 
having  been  married  twice  and  lost  both  wives.  In 
1805  he  had  offered  prizes  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  of  £500  each,  for  essays  on  the  divine 
reason  for  subjecting  India  to  the  British  Empire,  etc. 
The  Oxford  prize  was  awarded  to  Hugh  Nicholas 
Pearson,  and  the  Cambridge  was  adjudged  to  J.  W. 
Cunningham;  but  as  his  work  was  not  ready  within 
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the  specified  time,  there  was  a  compromise  as  to  the 
reward.  Two  sermons  by  Dr.  Buchanan  and  his 
Researches  in  Asia  were  printed  at  Cambridge,  and 
were  immediately  published  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  and  New  Haven. 

Dean  Pearson's  son  Hugh,  Canon  of  Windsor  from 
1876  to  his  death  in  1882,  was  for  40  years  one  of  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  Dean  Stanley;  and  it  is 
understood  that  he  had  the  option  of  succeeding  him 
in  the  deanery . 

John  William  Cunningham  (1780-1861),  mentioned 
above,  graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
as  fifth  wrangler,  in  1802.  After  being  curate  to 
Mr.  Venn  at  Clapham,  he  became  Vicar  of  Harrow 
in  181 1,  and  continued  in  that  charge  till  his  death. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Observer,  1850-58; 
and  a  work  of  his  on  parties  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, entitled  The  Velvet  Cushion,  was  very  popular, 
the  tenth  edition  appearing  only  about  two  years 
after  its  first  publication.  He  was  quite  celebrated  as 
the  Vicar  of  Harrow.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
kindness  and  courtesy  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners ; 
and  there  were  few  persons  Dr.  Tyng  met  with  in 
England  with  whom  he  was  more  delighted.  But 
he  did  not  please  everybody,  and  one  of  his  parish- 
ioners, Mrs.  Trollope,  held  him  up  to  ridicule  in  a 
novel,  The  Vicar  of  Wrexhill;  for  which  she  is  said  to 
have  received  £800.  Mr.  Cunningham  had  a  brother, 
Francis,  who  was  Vicar  of  Lowestoft,  who  also  was 
greatly  beloved.    He  married  one  of  the  Gurneys, 
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of  Quaker  origin,  and  their  united  lives  are  said  to 
have  been  very  beautiful.  As  they  had  no  children, 
they  dispensed  hospitality  at  Lowestoft  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  combining  it  with  religious  services. 

I  have  to  speak  of  two  more  distinguished  brothers, 
second  and  youngest  sons  of  Sir  Samuel  Rainbow 
Girdlestone,  a  chancery  barrister.  Charles  (1797- 
1881),  a  graduate  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and 
fellow  of  Balliol,  was  ordained  in  1820,  and  became 
tutor  to  twin  sons  of  Sir  John  Stanley.  He  was,  in 
succession,  Vicar  of  Sedgley,  Incumbent  of  Alderley, 
and  (1846-77)  Rector  of  Kingswinford.  He  pub- 
lished a  commentary  on  the  Bible,  1832-42;  new 
edition,  1873.  His  evangelical  and  protestant  bias 
was  more  fully  developed  in  the  later  than  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  life,  and  in  the  later  edition  of 
his  commentary;  which  is  favorably  noticed  by  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  His  sermons 
were  highly  commended  by  the  British  Magazine. 
Edward  (1805-84),  M.  A.  of  Balliol,  was  Vicar  of 
Deane  in  1830.  With  a  Bristol  canonry,  which  he 
obtained  in  1854,  he  held  several  livings,  one  after 
another.  He  was  known  as  an  ardent  and  plucky 
Protestant  and  social  reformer  —  the  ever  undaunted. 
In  1862  he  became  Vicar  of  Halberton,  Devonshire; 
and  it  was  there  that  the  great  war  of  his  life  came 
on  —  with  the  farmers,  over  the  laborers,  who  were 
getting  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week,  while  women 
worked  in  the  fields  for  yd.  or  Sd.  a  day.  As  he  could 
not  get  the  farmers  to  do  better,  he  had  about  600 
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laborers  removed  to  other  counties,  where  they 
obtained  good  wages.  Of  course,  the  farmers  were 
very  indignant;  and  they  did  all  they  could  to 
embarrass  and  overthrow  him;  but  he  proved  too 
many  for  them.  He  was  a  great  laborer  himself. 
In  Bristol,  as  treasurer  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter,  he 
attended  to  almost  all  its  business.  He  used  to 
speak  for  the  agricultural  laborer  at  British  Asso- 
ciation, Social  Science,  and  Church  Congress  meetings; 
and  he  labored  much  for  the  better  education  of  the 
masses,  and  for  their  general  improvement.  He 
died  from  a  cold  caught  on  a  visit  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  Sandringham;  but,  no  doubt,  his  force  was 
spent.  At  his  funeral  in  Bristol,  there  was  a  very 
large  attendance  of  citizens,  including  two  bishops 
and  many  clergymen  of  various  bodies. 

Another  great  friend  of  the  working  classes  was 
William  Weldon  Champneys.  He  graduated  from 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow.  He  was  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Whitechapel, 
from  1837  to  i860;  where  he  built  churches  and 
schools,  helped  to  organize  and  house  the  shoeblacks; 
helped  the  coal-whippers,  and  labored  very  assidu- 
ously for  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of 
his  parishioners,  who  numbered  many  thousands. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  C.  of  E.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
In  coming  out  of  a  working  men's  meeting,  about 
the  time  of  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
he  was  thus  addressed  by  one  who  had  taken  part 
in  it: 
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Sir,  we  are  all  deeply  indebted  to  you,  and  such  as  you, 
The  Queen  on  her  throne  owes  you  a  debt.  The  working 
classes  have  been  sometimes  driven  to  desperation.  Pinched 
with  poverty,  and  in  many  cases  by  oppression,  they  have 
more  than  once  been  ready  to  throw  off  all  restraint,  and 
overturn  all  before  them.  I  have  tried  to  reason  with  my 
brother  men ;  I  have  urged  them  to  be  patient  and  to  submit , 
to  bear  on;  but  it  has  been  hard  work  to  keep  them  quiet; 
we  have  scarcely  been  able  to  do  it;  when  your  work  and 
efforts,  and  the  efforts  of  such  as  you,  have  thrown  a  ray 
of  hope  across  us,  given  us  fresh  arguments  and  them  fresh 
hope.  Many  a  time  has  it  been  so;  and  but  for  what  you 
have  done,  and  tried  to  do,  for  the  poor  working  men  of 
England,  they  would  have  become  desperate.  The  great 
man  you  are  going  to  bury  fought  a  hard  battle,  and  gained 
a  great  victory;  but  you  are  fighting  a  harder  battle,  and 
we  hope  you  will  gain  a  still  greater  victory. 

He  was  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  1851-68;  Vicar  of  St. 
Pancras  1860-69;  Dean  of  Lichfield  from  1869. 
He  published  sermons  and  many  other  works.  I 
heard  him  once  speak  at  a  missionary  meeting.  He 
had  a  clear  and  charming  voice  and  a  gentle  and 
winning  manner.  A  brother  of  his,  C.  F.,  also  an 
able  preacher,  was  Vicar  of  Wendover.  I  heard  him 
on  Good  Friday,  1862.  His  predecessor,  Mr.  Spencer 
Thornton,  had  an  excellent  reputation  as  an  Evan- 
gelical clergyman. 

Another  distinguished  Evangelical  London  rector 
was  William  C adman  (1816-91),  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  curate  to  Villiers  when  he  was 
Rector  of  Bloomsbury,  became  Rector  of  St.  George's, 
Southwark,  in  1852,  and  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity, 
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Marylebone,  in  1859,  Mr.  Gladstone  attended  his 
ministry,  and  made  him  a  canon  of  Canterbury  in 
1883.  It  was  thus  that  the  Record  referred  to  him 
upon  his  death : 

The  different  societies  of  Evangelical  church  principles 
long  enjoyed  his  confidence  as  well  as  his  counsel  and  advo- 
cacy. Ever  watchful  over  himself,  he  showed  a  patient, 
quiet,  and  generous  spirit  to  all;  while  his  well-balanced 
judgment  rendered  him  a  constant  referee  in  perplexities  and 
difficulties.  A  sound  and  convincing  preacher,  a  conscien- 
tious and  laborious  pastor,  a  wise  and  prudent  organizer, 
he  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  either  by  his  parishioners  or 
by  churchmen  at  large. 

Sunday  evening,  May  31,  1857,  Exeter  Hall  was 
opened  for  special  C.  of  E.  services,  with  Bishop 
Villiers  as  the  preacher.  The  next  Sunday  it  was 
Canon  Cadman.  Lord  Shaftesbury  attended  both 
services,  and  was  very  jubilant  over  them;  said  each 
was  attended  by  more  than  3,000;  that  Cadman 
"  preached  like  an  evangelist";  and  that  Villiers 
was  "practical,  pious,  affectionate,  true,"  spoke 
"  with  dignity  and  power  "  and  was  "  deeply  impres- 
sive." 

One  of  the  greatest  pulpit  orators  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  Hugh  McNeile  (179 5- 1879),  who  was 
born  at  Bally  castle,  County  Antrim,  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  B.A.,  in  1815,  and  then 
entered  as  a  law  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1820 
he  was  ordained  to  a  curacy  in  Donegal,  in  1822 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Archbishop  Magee, 
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and  became  Rector  of  Aldbury,  Surrey.  While  there 
he  often  preached  in  London.  In  1834  he  became 
a  Liverpool  vicar,  and  it  was  there  that  he  found  his 
grand  sphere  —  his  stage.  It  is  thus  that,  in  1852, 
the  author  of  Pen  Pictures  of  Popular  English 
Preachers  spoke  of  him: 

That  strange  country  which  boasts  of  a  Grattan,  a  Curran, 
an  Emmett,  a  Moore,  and  of  many  of  the  brightest  stars  in 
the  hemisphere  of  genius,  claims  Hugh  McNeile  as  one  of 
her  most  gifted  sons;  and  he  does  no  discredit  to  the  land 
of  his  birth;  for  he  possesses  all  that  impetuosity  of  temper- 
ament, that  versatility  of  talent,  that  exuberance  of  imagi- 
nation, and  that  affluence  of  imagery,  which  have  charac- 
terized some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  children  of  the 
Green  Isle,  and  which  were  never  more  conspicuously 
developed  than  in  his  own  case.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  truth,  that  Dr.  McNeile  is 
"  monarch  of  all  he  surveys,"  in  his  particular  sphere  of 
action.  His  will  is  indisputable,  and  his  word  is  law.  War- 
wick was  not  more  celebrated  as  a  King-maker  than  is  Dr. 
McNeile  as  a  manufacturer  of  Liverpool  mayors.  Out  of 
the  pulpit  as  well  as  in  it  he  is  all  powerful,  and  even  the 
ladies  of  Liverpool  acknowledge  and  bow  to  the  authority 
of  their  idol,  for  little  short  of  an  object  of  idolatry  is  he  to 
the  fair  portion  of  his  flock.  And  this  is  not  in  the  least  to 
be  wondered  at ;  for  seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  pulpit  been 
occupied  by  one  who,  in  his  own  person,  contains  so  many 
attractions,  and  whose  mind  is  of  so  exalted  an  order. 

The  same  author  says,  that  the  congregations 
used  to  be  crowded,  the  ladies  being  predominant, 
and  presenting  "a  perfect  blaze  of  beauty";  that 
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the  first  sentence  of  the  preacher  secured  atten- 
tion and  every  succeeding  one  increased  it;  but  that 
he  was  yet  more  at  home  on  the  platform  "  where  he 
could  give  a  loose  rein  to  his  impetuous  temper, 
and  allow  his  eloquence  to  take  broader  and  bolder 
nights."  It  was  particularly  against  the  Romish 
Church  that  his  thunderbolts  were  launched. 

He  became  a  canon  of  Chester  in  i860,  and  was 
Dean  of  Ripon  from  1868  to  1875.  He  published 
sermons,  lectures,  letters,  controversial  tracts,  and, 
in  two  vols.,  The  Church  and  the  Churches.  In  the 
last  mentioned  I  have  found  an  interpretation  of 
Scripture  (Matt,  xi:  11)  which  I  did  not  before  know 
was  held  by  any  but  myself.  I  do  not  remember 
whether  it  was  the  first  time  I  read  this  in  the  original 
—  certainly  it  was  many  years  ago  —  that  I  observed 
the  true  reading  to  be,  not  "  he  that  is  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  but  he  that  is  less;  when  I 
concluded  that  the  reference  was  to  Christ  Himself  — 
that  the  passage  was  parallel  to  John's  statement, 
"  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  preferred  before  me." 
I  now  find  that  Dean  McNeile  published  the  same 
in  the  work  referred  to;  and,  as  the  interpretation 
was  considered  novel,  he  showed,  in  the  preface  to 
the  second  edition,  that  it  was  held  by  Chrysostom 
and  Jerome.  My  copy  of  the  Life  of  Wilberforce 
was  once  the  property  of  Dean  McNeile.  It  has 
his  name  inside  the  cover  of  each  of  the  five  volumes, 
and  the  stamp  of  a  Liverpool  bookseller  inside  the 
first.    Mr.  Gladstone,  who  knew  Liverpool  so  well, 
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says,  it  "  underwent  a  great  change,  mainly  through 
the  influence  of  the  late  Dr.  McNeile,  an  eloquent  and 
most  finished  preacher,  and  an  able,  resolute,  and 
upright  man." 

Another  Protestant  champion  was  Michael  Hobart 
Seymour  (1800-74),  another  Irishman  also.  He  was 
son  of  John  Crossley  Seymour,  Vicar  of  Caherelly, 
County  Limerick.  He  graduated  a*t  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  as  B.A.  and  M.A.;  was  ordained  about 
1824,  and  became  Evening  Lecturer  at  St.  George 
the  Martyr's,  Southwark,  Afternoon  Lecturer  at  St. 
Anne's,  Blackfriars,  and  secretary  of  the  Reformation 
Society.  In  1844,  he  was  married  and  went  to  live 
at  Bath,  without  having  any  regular  charge.  The 
same  year  he  visited  Rome.  It  was,  I  think,  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  bishop  who  was  preaching  in 
some  cathedral,  when  a  clergyman  looked  in  and 
asked  the  sexton  what  the  sermon  was  about,  and 
received  the  reply,  "  The  old  subject;  he's  giving  it 
to  the  Pope,  sir."  That  was  a  favorite  work  of  Mr. 
Seymour's;  but  he  preached  the  Gospel  also.  I  have 
his  farewell  sermon  preached  at  St.  George's,  in 
which  he  gave  a  resume  of  the  doctrine  he  had 
taught  there.  He  is  understood  to  have  been  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Henry  Seymour,  brother- 
in-law  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  just  as  new  books  push 
aside  old  ones,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable 
value ;  so  do  new  celebrities  sidetrack  those  of  former 
times.    If  one  takes  up  Men  of  the  Time,  of  half  a 
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century  ago,  he  will  find  in  it  many  very  interesting 
names  and  careers  of  which  we  never  hear  now.  In 
that  for  1856,  for  instance,  there  are  three  pages 
devoted  to  Thomas  Dale,  described  as  "  the  author 
of  numerous  popular  and  valuable  works."  Shortly 
after  his  birth,  in  1797,  he  lost  both  parents,  but  he 
got  on  very  well  without  them.  He  was  educated  at 
Christ's  Hospital  and  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge; his  expenses  at  the  latter,  strange  to  say, 
being  defrayed  out  of  the  profits  of  his  first  volume  of 
poetry.  He  published  three,  all  of  which  passed 
through  several  editions.  Having  translated,  while 
at  college,  all  the  plays  of  Sophocles,  he  called  upon 
Daniel  Wilson  to  know  if  the  publication  of  them 
would  be  derogatory  to  his  new  character  as  a  clergy- 
man, having  been  ordained  in  1822.  Mr.  Wilson 
replied : 

If  as  a  clergyman  you  had  given  yourself  to  this  work, 
it  would  have  been  unbecoming,  and  contrary  to  the  duties 
you  had  undertaken.  But  as  a  college  exercise  it  was  per- 
fectly legitimate;  and  the  publication,  now  that  you  are 
in  orders,  will  be  in  no  sense  wrong.  On  the  contrary  it 
may  do  you  good  —  establish  your  character  as  a  scholar, 
and  extend  your  usefulness.  Publish,  by  all  means;  and 
then  give  yourself  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

He  followed  this  advice,  and  became  very  ("  ex- 
tremely "  is  the  word  used  by  a  contemporary) 
popular  as  a  preacher.  London  was  the  principal 
sphere  of  his  labors,  beginning  with  a  curacy  in  Corn- 
hill.    Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  him  the  living  of  St. 
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Bride's  in  1835,  an<^  iR  T^43  made  him  a  canon  of 
St.  Paul's.  He  was  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  at  the  London  University  for  two 
years  and  at  King's  College  for  three  years.  He 
became  Dean  of  Rochester  just  before  his  death  in 
1870.  He  was  not  very  striking  as  a  preacher,  but 
his  sermons  seem  to  me  very  substantial. 

Another  dean  and  great  man  in  his  day  was  Francis 
Close  ( 1 797-1 882),  and  another  son  of  a  clergyman. 
His  father,  Henry  Jackson,  was  Rector  of  Hitcham, 
Suffolk.  He  graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1820  and  1825.  He  became  curate  of 
Cheltenham  in  1824  and  incumbent  in  1826.  Chel- 
tenham was  then  the  rival  of  Clifton  as  a  fashionable 
resort,  Bath  having  lost  much  of  its  favor;  so  it 
doubled  in  population  while  Mr.  Close  was  there, 
and  he  helped  to  build  five  new  district  churches  with 
schools;  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Chelten- 
ham College.  He  exercised  the  influence  in  Chelten- 
ham that  Dr.  McNeile  did  in  Liverpool.  Occasional 
Sermons  preached  there  show  us  what  his  ministry 
amounted  to.  In  the  first  of  these,  on  James  iii:  1, 
he  pays  his  compliments  to  the  dissenters.  In  the 
church  polity  of  the  N.  T.  he  found  no  trace  of  spirit- 
ual republicanism,  which  led  to  civil  republicanism, 
as  at  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  Need  we  have 
any  further  evidence  of  its  wickedness?  Mr.  B.  W. 
Noel,  on  the  other  hand,  as  expressed  in  his  Church 
and  State,  found  there  nothing  but  republicanism,  the 
congregations  electing  their  own  ministers.    One  may 
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well  put  these  representations  over  against  one 
another,  as  equally  luminous.  But  Mr.  Close's 
preaching  was  generally  very  good,  and  one  may 
well  believe  very  moving.  Certainly  he  was  very 
popular.  He  was  Dean  of  Carlisle  from  1856  to  1881, 
where  he  labored  much  for  the  poor  of  the  city.  He 
was  a  great  opponent  of  the  theatre,  races,  and  other 
popular  amusements. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  read  of  a  gentleman  who,  being 
asked  about  his  ancestors,  turned  upon  his  heel 
with  the  remark,  "  I  am  an  ancestor."  Well,  I  have 
now  to  speak  about  an  ancestor,  Henry  Bickersteth, 
surgeon  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Westmoreland.  I  have 
seen  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  spoken  of  as  "  the  father  of 
all  the  little  Beechers."  Similarly  this  surgeon  was 
father  of  all  the  little  Bickersteths.  And,  as  some  of 
the  little  Beechers  were  pretty  big  (the  New  York 
Churchman  says  that  one  of  them  was  even  greater 
than  his  father),  so  were  some  of  the  little  Bicker- 
steths. The  surgeon  married  a  Miss  Elizabeth  Batty, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  remarkable  woman.  They 
had  seven  children  —  James,  John,  Henry,  Edward, 
Robert,  Mary  Anna,  and  Charlotte.  James  went 
to  sea,  and  was  never  heard  of  after  leaving  England 
in  1796.  All  the  rest  became  members  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith.  Both  daughters  married  clergymen. 
John  entered  the  service  of  the  Post  Office,  but 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  ordained, 
and  in  18 10  became  Vicar  of  Acton,  Suffolk,  where 
he  took  pupils,  amongst  them  Henry  Alford.  He 
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was  a  strict  churchman,  but  an  Evangelical  and  a 
friend  of  Simeon;  had  been  influenced  by  Henry 
Martyn;  and  he  has  an  excellent  reputation.  Henry 
was  senior  wrangler  at  Cambridge  in  1808;  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  181 1;  and  became  Master  of  the  Rolls 
and  Baron  Langdale  in  1836.  He  drew  up  the  Gor- 
ham  Judgment  for  the  Privy  Council.  In  his  early 
days  he  was  travelling  physician  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
whose  daughter  he  married  after  a  friendship  of  30 
years,  that  is  from  the  time  she  was  7  years  old.  He 
refused  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor.  Robert  entered 
the  medical  profession,  in  which  he  became  very 
eminent,  being  located  at  Liverpool.  The  parents 
had  no  scruple  about  taking  part  in  the  fashionable 
amusements  of  their  time,  but  they  were  very  up- 
right, and  brought  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of 
God;  so  that  one  of  them  wrote,  "  Very  early, 
through  the  pious  endeavors  of  my  mother,  and  the 
blessing  of  God,  I  had  religious  impressions." 

Edward  Bickersteth  (1 786-1 850)  was  one  of  the  best 
representatives  of  the  Evangelical  school;  not  one 
of  the  most  gifted,  nor  one  of  the  most  learned,  but 
one  of  the  most  consecrated.  He  was  educated  at 
the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town,  and  in  his 
fifteenth  year  joined  his  brother  John  at  the  Post 
Office  in  London.  They  lodged  with  a  friend  of  their 
father's.  In  1806  he  was  articled  to  Mr.  Beasdale,  a 
London  solicitor,  in  whose  office  he  met  Mr.  Thomas 
Bignold,  a  young  man  of  his  own  age,  with  whom 
in  181 2  he  went  into  partnership  at  Norwich,  and 
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whose  sister  he  married.  Soon  after  going  to  Nor- 
wich, he  started  a  Church  Missionary  Association. 
He  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  doing  so,  but  at 
the  first  meeting  which  he  convened  £700  was  raised; 
and  he  obtained  four  pulpits  for  London  clergymen 
to  preach  in  on  the  subject.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney,  who  was  a  promoter  of  the  Bible 
Society,  he  wrote  a  tract  as  A  Help  to  the  Study  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  was  afterward  added  to  and 
translated  into  several  languages,  and  had  a  very 
large  circulation.  On  December  19,  181 5,  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  two  days  later  priest,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  He  then  undertook  a  mission 
to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  for  the  C.  M.  S.,  when  the 
missions  were  in  a  very  depressed  condition.  He  was 
there  just  three  months,  and  rendered  very  important 
services  to  the  cause.  On  his  return  he  became 
secretary  of  the  society,  and  with  great  success  rilled 
the  position  for  15  years,  ministering  when  he  was 
in  London  at  Wheler  Chapel.  In  1830  he  became 
Rector  of  Watton,  Herts.,  resigning  the  secretary- 
ship ;  but  he  continued  to  do  deputation  work  for  the 
C.  M.  S.  He  published  many  works,  and  through 
them  exercised  a  very  wide  influence.  If  he  believed 
in  any  cause,  it  was  all  one  to  him  whether  it  was 
popular  or  otherwise.  He  supported  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury when  hardly  any  other  clergyman  would  do  so ; 
and  the  latter  wrote  in  his  diary,  "  Bickersteth  is  a 
jewel,  a  jewel  of  the  first  water."  Among  his  works 
were  a  volume  on  Baptism  and  another  on  the  Lord's 
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Supper;  and,  in  view  of  the  High  Church  claim  that 
the  Evangelicals  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
the  sacraments,  the  enquiry  naturally  arises,,  how 
many  volumes  ought  he  to  have  written  to  come  up 
to  the  High  Church  notion  of  paying  due  attention 
to  these  subjects.  Ought  he  to  have  written  three 
volumes  on  each? 

Robert  Bicker steth  (1816-84),  fourth  son  of  the 
Vicar  of  Acton,  studied  for  the  medical  profession 
for  a  time,  but  afterward  went  to  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  with  distinction  in 
1 841;  and  he  was  ordained  the  same  year.  When 
he  was  studying  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London, 
he  used  to  hear  Melvill;  and  it  is  thus,  toward  the 
close  of  life,  he  referred  to  that  experience: 

I  can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  the  privilege  of 
hearing  that  wonderful  man.  The  marvellousness  of  his 
eloquence  was  to  me  something  entirely  new.  I  had  never 
heard  anything  to  compare  with  it.  And  now,  after  a  lapse 
of  forty  years,  the  impressions  made  upon  me  by  his  unriv- 
alled power  as  a  preacher  remain  as  vividly  fixed  in  my 
recollection  as  if  they  were  only  of  yesterday. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Giles-in- 
the-Fields  in  185 1,  became  Canon  of  Salisbury  in 
1854,  and  Bishop  of  Ripon  in  1856.  He  presided  over 
the  Church  Congress  at  Leeds  in  1872.  In  1878  he 
preached  before  the  great  body  of  the  bishops  and  an 
immense  congregation,  on  behalf  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  at 
St.  Paul's;  and  Bishop  Bedell  described  the  sermon 
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as  a  rare  treat.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
eloquent  of  all  the  Bickersteths.  Preaching  was  his 
forte,  and  he  exercised  a  great  fascination  over  his 
congregations,  especially  over  working  men.  He  was 
very  accommodating,  and  sometimes  preached  in 
factories  and  workshops.  Once,  when  there  was  a 
failure  of  trains,  he  filled  an  engagement  by  travelling 
on  the  locomotive  of  a  freight  train.  A  pleasing 
feature  of  his  episcopal  administration  was  the  kindly 
interest  he  took  in  all  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  whether 
they  were  in  agreement  with  him  or  not.  At  the 
beginning,  he  selected  the  Rev.  Charles  Clayton,  a 
fellow  of  Caius  College,  as  examining  chaplain,  who 
achieved  a  great  success  in  that  role,  and  was  after- 
ward Rector  of  Stanhope  and  an  honorary  canon  of 
Ripon;  and  who  published  a  very  nice  volume  of 
sermons,  which  went  into  at  least  a  fifth  edition. 

Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  born  in  1825,  and  still 
living,  son  of  the  Rector  of  Watton,  is  the  poet  of  the 
family.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  Yesterday, 
T o-Day,  and  For  Ever,  a  poem  in  twelve  books,  one  of 
those  ambitious  projects  of  the  nature  of  Paradise 
Lost,  of  which  the  most  popular  in  our  day  is  the 
Divine  Comedy.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  are  of 
much  value  from  a  religious  point  of  view.  He  is 
also  author  of  many  valuable  hymns  and  editor  of 
The  Hymnal  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  which  has  come  into  very  extensive  use. 
Another  of  his  works  is  Rock  of  Ages,  addressed  to 
Unitarians,  the  American  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
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lished  with  a  preface  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  who 
had  been  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  who  in  1869 
became  P.  E.  Bishop  of  Central  New  York.  He  was 
Chancellor's  English  Medalist  at  Cambridge  in  1844, 
and  gained  the  Seatonian  prize  in  1854.  He  was 
Bishop  of  Exeter  from  1885  to  1900,  when  he  resigned 
on  account  of  feeble  health.  His  son  Edward  (1850- 
97)  was  Bishop  of  South  Tokyo,  Japan,  for  the  last 
decade  of  his  life.  Japan  as  We  Saw  It  is  the  title  of 
a  very  interesting  volume,  by  Miss  M.  Bickersteth, 
daughter  of  the  above  Bishop  of  Exeter,  recording  a 
visit  which  she  and  her  parents  paid  to  her  brother 
in  1891.  When  at  Osaka,  they  experienced  a  remark- 
able preservation  in  an  earthquake. 

Another  distinguished  member  of  the  family  was 
Edward  (1814-92),  second  son  of  John.  He  also 
distinguished  himself  at  Cambridge  and  later  at  Dur- 
ham University.  He  was  Vicar  of  Aylesbury,  Arch- 
deacon of  Buckingham,  several  times  Prolocutor  of 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury, 
several  times  select  preacher  at  Cambridge  and  once 
at  Oxford;  and  in  1875  he  became  Dean  of  Lichfield. 
He  published  many  sermons,  tracts,  etc.,  and  was 
one  of  the  Revisers  of  the  New  Testament.  I  have 
not  seen  any  of  his  productions  except  a  Church 
Congress  paper  and  address,  but  I  believe  he  was  a 
moderate  High  Churchman. 

The  biographer  of  Bickersteth  of  Watton  was 
Thomas  Rawson  Birks  (1810-83),  at  least  he  superin- 
tended the  work,  but  his  wife  for  the  most  part  made 
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up  the  first  of  the  two  volumes.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  and  was  educated  at  a  dissenting  college  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  coming  out  as  second 
wrangler  and  second  Smith's  prizeman  in  1834. 
He  then  joined  the  Church  of  England  and  became 
a  fellow  of  his  college.  He  became  curate  to  Mr. 
Bickersteth,  whose  daughter  he  married.  In  1844  ne 
became  Rector  of  Kenshall.  From  1865  to  1877  he 
was  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Cambridge.  In  1872 
he  became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  the 
University.  He  published  works  on  science,  philo- 
sophy, Scripture  evidence,  prophecy,  etc.  His  pro- 
phetic views  were  much  quoted  and  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Guinness.  He  is,  I  believe,  usually  ranked  as  an 
Evangelical,  and  he  evidently  considered  himself 
such  in  his  early  days;  for  he  was  from  1850  to  187 1 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance;  but 
ultimately  it  was  found  that  he  was  not  in  sufficient 
agreement  with  that  organization  to  continue  a 
member  of  it;  and  in  one  of  his  works,  Justification 
and  Imputed  Righteousness,  he  shows  himself  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  without  works, 
writing  in  reply  to  James  Thomas  O'Brien  (1792— 
1874),  who  was  gold  medalist  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  in  181 5,  Dean  of  Cork  in  1841,  and  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin  in  1842.  His  principal 
work  is  Ten  Sermons  upon  the  Nature  and  Effects  of 
Faith.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1833,  and, 
though  this  was  speedily  sold,  the  second  did  not 
appear  till  1862.    Prof.  Birks  wrote  a  reply  to  this, 
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but  it  was  published  only  by  his  widow  and  son  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later.  Here  is  a  passage  from 
the  first  of  the  Bishop's  sermons: 

You,  my  brethren  will  find,  I  am  persuaded,  that  of  the 
true  meaning  of  faith,  where  we  are  most  concerned  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  trust  is  an  essential  and  leading 
constituent ;  and  that  the  true  meaning  of  faith  in  Christ  or 
in  God  through  Christ,  is  not  merely  or  properly  belief  of 
the  truth  of  the  Scripture  narrative,  concerning  our  Lord; 
or  an  assent  of  the  understanding  to  certain  propositions 
derived  from  that  narrative,  however  true  and  however 
important  they  may  be ;  but  that  it  is  trust  in  Christ,  or  in 
God  through  Christ,  founded  upon  such  a  belief  or  assent; 
an  entire  and  unreserved  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  what 
Christ  has  done  and  suffered  for  us,  a  full  reliance  upon  Him 
and  upon  His  work. 

This  is  the  doctrine  that  aroused  the  Professor's 
indignation.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Bishop  is  defining,  not  faith  simply  (in  that  case  the 
words  "  not  properly  "  would  be  erroneous),  but 
faith  in  Christ.  All  his  statements  and  definitions 
are  not  as  accurate  as  this ;  but  I  consider  that  he 
is  substantially  sound  throughout;  and  there  is 
only  one  of  his  statements  that  I  think  it  worth  while 
to  criticize,  "  We  are  justified  by  imputed  righteous- 
ness." We  are  not  justified  by  imputed  or  any 
other  righteousness,  but  by  the  blood  of  Christ  — 
"  Being  justified  by  His  blood."  The  Professor 
maintains  that  faith  means  belief,  and,  while  he 
allows  that  this  leads  to  trust,  he  affirms  that  we 
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must  not  bring  in  this  first  fruit  of  faith  as  necessary 
to  salvation  without  bringing  in  all  the  others;  that 
faith  alone  justifies  only  in  an  initial  way;  and  that 
.in  the  final  judgment  God  has  respect  to  the  entire 
character,  and  reckons  as  righteous  only  those  who 
are  personally  so.  In  opposition  to  Hooker  and 
Andrewes,  he  quotes  Luther  as  a  more  exact  theolo- 
gian! Luther's  statement  is  very  clumsy  indeed. 
When  he  wrote  it  he  must  have  seen  men  as  trees 
walking;  but  it  does  not  bear  out  the  Professor's 
contention.  Not  a  sentence  in  it  is  in  the  least 
relevant.    Here  is  a  part  of  it: 

Christian  righteousness  consisteth  in  two  things,  in  the 
faith  of  the  heart  and  in  God's  imputation.  Faith  indeed 
is  a  formal  righteousness,  and  yet  this  righteousness  is  not 
enough,  because  there  remain  yet  certain  remnants  of  sin 
in  the  flesh.  Wherefore  the  other  part  of  righteousness  must 
needs  be  added  also  to  finish  the  same  in  us,  that  is  to  say, 
God's  imputation.  For  faith  giveth  not  enough  to  God, 
because  it  is  imperfect.  We  have  received  the  first  fruits 
of  the  Spirit,  but  not  the  tenths.  We  conclude  that  right- 
eousness indeed  beginneth  by  faith,  and  by  the  same  we 
have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  but  because  faith  is  weak, 
it  is  not  made  perfect  without  God's  imputation.  Where- 
fore faith  beginneth  righteousness,  but  imputation  maketh 
it  perfect  until  the  day  of  Christ. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Birks  regarded  as  a  piece  of  theolo- 
gical wisdom.  Whether  it  is  wisdom  or  foolishness, 
it  is  an  entirely  different  doctrine  from  his  own.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Professor  went  to  German, 
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Swiss,  and  English  reformers  for  confirmation  of  his 
view,  and  that  this  passage  from  Luther  was  the 
nearest  approach  that  he  could  find  to  it.  If  he  had 
only  gone  to  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  he  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  much  more  successful. 

In  support  of  his  theory  of  justification  by  works, 
he  quotes  various  passages  which  speak  of  "  the 
obedience  of  faith  "  or  "  obeying  the  truth,"  as  if 
they  were  exact  translations  of  the  Greek.  When- 
ever this  phraseology  occurs  in  the  New  Testament 
the  word  used  is  hupakouo,  to  hear  with  attention,  the 
noun  derived  from  it,  or  peithomai,  to  be  persuaded. 
At  least  these  are  the  primary  with  obedience  only  as 
the  secondary  meaning.  Referring  to  "  obedience  of 
faith  "  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  he  says,  "  Here  the  apostle  describes 
faith  itself  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  a  divine  com- 
mand." When  we  translate,  the  attentive  hearing  of 
faith,  what  becomes  of  this  argument?  A  great  deal 
besides  of  his  reasoning  is  no  better  than  this,  and 
some  is  even  less  plausible. 

After  quoting  from  Hooker  and  Andrewes,  he  says: 

The  implied  assertion  that  Christian  righteousness  of  heart, 
miscalled  righteousness  of  sanctification,  does  not  and  can- 
not justify,  in  any  sense,  before  God,  is  opposed  to  repeated 
testimonies  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  It  is  the 
command  of  God  to  the  judges  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxv:  i), 
"  They  shall  justify  the  righteous  and  condemn  the  wicked." 
The  justification  here  is  from  a  particular  charge  of  wrong, 
and  it  is  plainly  implied  that  the  human  act  of  justifying 
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on  one  side,  and  condemning  on  the  other,  is  to  be  a  true 
reflection  of  God's  own  judgment. 

Nothing  could  be  more  completely  at  variance 
with  the  apostolic  doctrine  that  God  is  the  justifier 
of  the  ungodly,  Rom.  iv:5.  Replying  to  Hooker, 
he  says,  "  To  affirm  that  there  are  two  righteous- 
nesses, wholly  distinct  and  contrasted,  is  the  same 
as  to  affirm  that  the  goodness  of  a  tree,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  fruits  of  a  tree,  are  two  kinds  of 
goodness  wholly  distinct,  and  that  the  former  is  with- 
out the  tree,  but  the  second  within  it";  which  is 
reasoning  from  his  own  assumption,  that  imputed 
righteousness  is  the  fruit  of  personal  righteousness  — 
the  thing  that  has  to  be  proved. 

His  contention  that  we  must  not  bring  in  trust 
as  necessary  to  salvation,  without  bringing  in  all  the 
other  fruits  of  faith,  is  set  aside  by  Scripture  itself; 
which  often  makes  the  condition  of  salvation,  not 
faith  simply  but,  faith  in  Christ,  or  on  Christ,  which 
is  trust  in  Him.  As  Bishop  O'Brien  affirms,  faith  in  a 
person  must  have  the  same  meaning  in  as  out  of 
Scripture.  I  consider  it  important  to  hold  with  Mr. 
Birks  that  faith  is  belief  rather  than  trust;  but  the 
words  are  used  in  Scripture  with  so  much  the  same 
force,  that  the  same  benefits  are  attached  to  both, 
trust  being  generally  the  Old  Testament  word  and 
faith  the  New.  As  Abraham  is  described  in  the  N.  T. 
as  a  man  of  faith,  Hezekiah  is  described  in  the  Old 
as  a  man  of  trust.    "  He  trusted  in  the  Lord  God 
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of  Israel;  so  that  after  him  is  none  like  him  among 
all  the  kings  of  Judah,  nor  any  that  were  before  him." 

As  Prof.  Birks  says,  righteousness  in  the  0.  T.  is 
almost  always  a  personal  quality;  but  the  doctrine 
of  imputed  righteousness,  which  is  taught  dogmatic- 
ally in  the  N.  T.,  is  in  the  Old  expressed  in  type. 

Bishop  O'Brien's  work  had  gone  into  a  fifth  edition 
before  the  Professor's  criticism  of  it  was  published. 

W.  H.  S. 

New  York,  1904. 


